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VIOLENTLY ATTACKS 
AMERICAN COMPANIES 


Lawyers Mortgage Co. Refuses to 
Accept Policies of Companies Having 
German Treaties 


“PUBLIC INTEREST” IS PRETEXT 


Richard M. Hurd, President of Com- 
pany, Insinuates That Nine Promi- 
nent Companies Are Insolvent 
The quasi-patriotic attacks of Richard 
M. Hurd, president of the Lawyers 
Mortgage Co. and vice-president of the 
Mortgage Bond Co., on the solvency of 
American companies as affected by 
their re-insurance treaties with German 
companies has, been given wide pub- 

licity by the daily newspapers. 

They are not only absolutely un- 
founded but contain reflections on the 
patriotism and business integrity of 
certain of our prominent American 
companies and therefore should not go 
unrebuked because of a fear that the 
public might deduce that these com- 
panies were seeking to protect German 
interests to the detriment of the United 
States. 

A section of an article appearing in 
the New York “Tribune” of August 2, 
which bears on the solvency of the 
American companies is as follows: 


Statement in “Tribune” 


This action of the directors, President 
Richard M. Hurd said yesterday, followed an 
investigation into the financial resources of 
the German companies doing business in the 
United States, and a decision that such com- 
panies are we ak, and do not afford the pro- 
tection trustees ‘of other people’s money are 
bound in honor to demand. 

In conformity with this decision, the names 
of nine American companies which re-insure 
some of their business with German companies 
have been stricken from the list of 115 com 
panies whose policies are acceptable to the 
Lawyers Mortgage Company. 

The companies affected include the Insur- 
ance Company of the Siate of Pennsylvania, 
of which Senator Frelinghuysen, of New 
Jersey, is a stockholder and director. Mr. 
Frelinghuysen is responsible for a_ tentative 
amendment to the trading with the enemy act 
now before the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce, by which German companies would be 
permitted to continue writing insurance in the 
United States. 


The Companies Affected 


The: other companies affected are: The 
German-American, of New York City; the 
German Alliance, of Buffalo; the Germania, 
of New York; the Buffalo-German, of Buffalo: 
the Milwaukee, of Milwaukee; the Phoenix, of 


(Continued on page 19) 
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“The Largest Fire Insurance Company in America.” 


THE HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 








FULL WAR COVER 


INCLUDING . 
BOMBARDMENT and EXPLOSION 


Liberal Contracts Reasonable Rates 


STRENGTH REPUTATION SERVICE 























North British _ sstabtisnea 1803 
and Mercantile 
Entered United States In s ul r a n Cc e Co. 


1866 


Policyholders protected by the entire United States assets, 
with further guarantee in every policy, of protection 
by entire fire assets of the company which 
are many times larger. 




















SPRINGS LE DD 


Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
Cash Capital $2,500,006 90 


HE SPRINGFIELD for two-thirds of a century has 
: transacted business solely under its own corporate 
name, without annexes, underwriting agencies or 
subsidiary companies. An agent of the SPRINGFIELD is 
not a half, a quarter or any other fraction of an agent, but 
is vested with the rights and dignity of an undivided — 
sentative of an undivided and independent company. e 
SPRINGFIELD stands today pre-eminent among American 
fire insurance companies. 


SPRINGFIELD MASSACHUSETTS 














PROVISIONS OF 
GOVERNMENT LIFE 
INSURANCE SCHEME 


Policies to Be Written on One Year 
Renewable Term Plan Convertible 
After the War 


ALLOTMENTS, ALLOWANCES AND 
COMPENSATION INCLUDED 


Bureau Managed by Director Under 
the Supervision of the Secretary 
of the Treasury 





The United States Government, 
through H. R. (Bill 5723, introduced by 
Representative Alexander August 10, in 
the first session of the 65th Congress, 
will engage in the life insurance busi- 
ness. This measure is intended to pro- 
vide life insurance, allotments, allow- 
ances and compensation for the sol- 
diers and sailors entering the military 
or naval service of the United States. 
Whether the proposition will prove 
successful, all that the Government an- 
ticipates, or whether it is to be, or not 
to be, a permanent part of govern- 
mental activities, remains for the fu- 
ture to reveal. 


The impression is gaining ground, 
possibly encouraged by partial state- 
ments in the newspapers, that insur- 
ance officials have approved the plan 
This is not the case. The insurance 
officials, invited to confer with the 
Secretary of the Treasury, were given 
only a few hours in which to study the 
bill. They suggested various changes 
and amendments, but there is no evi- 
dence to show that any of their recom- 
mendations have been considered. 


The bill provides that the bureau be 
equipped with all the working appur- 
tenances of a regular life insurance 
company, and that it is to be headed 
by a director who will have complete 
charge of its affairs under the direct 
supervision of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Appropriations accompanying the bill 
include $100,000 for organization ex- 
pense, $23,000,000 for military and naval 
insurance fund, $141,000,000 for allow- 
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2 
ance fund and $12,150,000 for military 
and naval compensation fund, a total 
of $176,250,000. 

Taking literally the sections of the 
bill next following, the Government will 
engage in the business of life insur- 
ance on a permanent basis, so far as 
the assumption of risks during war is 
concerned, That this might become a 
reality was forecast in the August 3 
issue of The Eastern Underwriter. The 
sections referred to read: 


$23,000,000 Insurance Fund 
“Sec, 20. That there is hereby ap- 
propriated, from any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $23,000,000, to be known as 
the military and naval insurance ap- 
propriation. All premiums that may 
be collected for the insurance provided 
by the provisions of Article IV shall be 
deposited and covered into the Treas- 
ury to the credit of this appropriation. 
“Such sum, including all premium 
payments, is hereby permanently ap- 
propriated for the payment of the lia- 
bilities of the United States incurred 
under contracts of insurance made un- 

der the provisions of Article IV. 


ARTICLE IV. 


Insurance 

“Sec. 400. That in order to give to 
every commissioned officer and enlisted 
man and to every member of the Army 
Nurse Corps (female) and of the 
Navy Nurse Corps (female) when em- 
ployed in active service under the War 
Department or Navy Department the 
opportunity to secure upon equitable 
terms greater or broader protection for 
themselves and their dependents than 
is provided in Article III, the United 
States, upon application to the bureau 
and without medical examination, shall 
grant insurance against the death or 
total disability of any such person in 
any multiple of $500, and not less than 
$1,000 or more than $10,000, upon the 
payment of the premiums as hereinafter 
provided. 

“Sec. 401. That such insurance must 
be applied for within one hundred and 
twenty days after enlistment or after 
entrance into or employment in the 
active service and before discharge or 
resignation, except that those persons 
who are in the active war service at 
the time of the publication of the terms 
and conditions of such contract of in- 
surance may apply at any time within 
one hundred and twenty days there- 
after and while in such service. Any 
person in the active service on or after 
the sixth day of April, nineteen hun- 
dred and seventeen, who, while in such 
service and before the expiration of one 
hundred and twenty days from and 
after such publication, becomes or has 
become totally disabled or dies, or has 
died, without having applied for insur- 
ance, shall be deemed to have applied 
for and to have been granted insur- 
ance, payable to such person during 
his life in monthly installments of $25 
each. If he shall die before he shall 
have secured two hundred and forty of 
such instaliments, the balance of such 
two hundred and forty monthly install- 
ments shail be paid, but only if and. 
while there survive him a wife, child 
or widowed mother, and in that event 
the amount of the monthly installments 
shall be apportioned between them as 
may be provided by regulations. 


Insurance Not Assignable 

“Sec. 402. That the director, subject 
to the general direction of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, shall promptly 
determine upon and publish the full 
and exact term and conditions of such 
contract of insurance. The insurance 
shall not be assignable, and shall not 
be subject to the claims of creditors 
of the insured or of the beneficiary. It 
shall be payable only to a spouse, child, 
grandchild, parent, brother or sister, 
and also during total disability to the 
Injured person, or to any or all of 
them, and to such other persons as 
may be provided from time to time 
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by regulations. The insurance shall be 
payable only in installments. Provi- 
sions for maturity of certain ages, for 
continuaus installments during the life 
of the insured or beneficiaries, or both, 
for cash, loan, paid-up and extended 
values, and such other provisions for 
the protection and advantage of and 
for alternative benefits to the insured 
and the beneficiaries as may be found 
to be reasonable and practicable, may 
be provided for in the contract of in- 
surance. Rights and privileges not pro- 
vided for may be granted from time to 
time as may be prescribed by regula- 
tions. Subject to regulations, the in- 
sured shall at all times have the right 
to change the beneficiary or beneficl- 
aries of such insurance without the 
consent of such beneficiary or benefi- 
ciaries, but only within the classes 
herein or as in the regulations pro- 
vided. if 


“Sec. 403. That the United States 


shall bear the expenses of administra- 
tion and the excess mortality and dis- 
ability cost resulting from the hazards 
of war. The premium rates shall be 
the net rates based upon the American 
Experience Table of Mortality and in- 
terest at three and one-half per centum 
per annum. 

“Sec. 404. That during the period of 
war the insurance shall be term in- 
surance for successive terms of one 
year each, convertible after war, with- 
out medical examination into such form 
or forms of insurance, and with such 
provisions for premium payments as 
may be prescribed by regulations. Pay- 
ments of premiums in advance shall 
not be required for periods of more 
than one month each and may be de- 
ducted from the pay or deposit of thé 
insured or be otherwise made at his 
election.” 

Government Pioneering 
The question involved, insurance for 








results: 




















CO-OPERATION 
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| 
FLFFECTIVE PLANS of | 
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| in half of 1917 than almost 
| three times as many agents 
produced in the entire 
year of 1910. 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of Hartford, Conn. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President 


No. 6 


co-operation with real 
producers are responsible 
in a measure for these 


Our licensed represen- | 
tatives paid for a larger 
volume of new premiums 

| 


soldiers and sailors, which resulted in 
the preparation of this bill, which em- 
powers and calls for the Government 
to tread out boldy into hitherto untrod 
fields, has been attended by publicity 
unequalled in connection with any act 
of the present Administration, except 
the Declaration of War, the Goethals- 
Denman controversy and the Food Con- 
trol Bill. The bill as submitted to Con- 
gress sets forth in part: 


“Sec. 12. That sections two to nine, 
inclusive, shall be construed to refer 
only to the Division of Marine and Sea. 
men’s Insurance, 


“Sec. 14. That the bureau and its 
divisions shall have such deputies, as- 
sistants, actuaries, clerks and other 
employes as may be from time to time 
provided by Congress. The bureau 
shall, so far as practicable, by arrange- 
ment with the Secretary of War and 
the Secretary of the Navy, respectively, 
make use of the services of surgeons in 
the Army and Navy. The Secretary 
of the Treasury is authorized to estab- 
lish an advisory board consisting of 
three members skilled in the practice 
of insurance against death or disability 
for the purpose of assisting the Divi- 
sion of Military and Naval Insurance in 
fixing premium rates and in the adjust- 
ment of claims for losses under the 
contracts of insurance provided for in 
article four and in adjusting claims for 
compensation under article three; com- 
pensation for the persons so appointed 
to be determined by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, but not to exceed $20 a 
day each while actually employed. 


$100,000 Organization Fund 


“Sec. 17. That for the purpose of 
carrying out the provisions of this Act 
there is hereby appropriated, out of 
any moneys in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, the sum of $100,000 
for the payment of all expenses inci- 
dent to the work authorized under this 
Act, including salaries of the director 
and commissioners and of such depu- 
ties, assistants, accountants, experts, 
clerks and other employes in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia or elsewhere, as the 
Secretary of the Treasury may deem 
necessary, traveling expenses, rent and 
equipment of offices, typewriters and 
exchange of same, purchase of law 
books and books of reference, printing 
and binding to be done at the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, and all other 
necessary expenses. With the excep- 
tion of the director, the commissioners, 
and such special experts as the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury may from time to 
time find necessary for the conduct of 
the work of the bureau, all employes of 
the bureau shall be appointed from 
lists of eligibles to be supplied by the 
Civil Service Commission and in ac- 
cordance with the civil service law. 


$141,000,000 Allowance Fund 


“Sec. 18. That there is hereby ap- 
propriated from any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $141,000,000, to be known as 
the military and naval family allow- 
ance appropriation, for the payment of 
the family allowances provided by Ar- 
ticle II. 


$12,150,000 Compensation Fund 


“Sec. 19. That there is hereby ap- 
propriated, from any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $12,150,000, to be known as 
the military and naval compensation 
appropriation, for the payment of the 
compensation, funeral expenses, serv- 
ices and supplies provided by Ar- 
ticle III. 


Bureau Activities Outside 


“Sec. 24. That the Bureau of War 
Risk Insurance, so far as practicable, 
shall furnish information to and act for 
persons in the military or naval serv- 
ice with respect to any contracts of 
shall be in an amount equal to the 
insurance whether with the Goyvern- 
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H. L. Seay Heads 
The American 
Life Convention 


No Action Taken in Connection With 
War Hazard at the Grand Rapids 
Meeting 





RESCIND GROUP RESOLUTION— 

DROP UNIFORM COST BLANK 
To Provide Permanent Headquarters 

for Convention—Trade Paper Cir- 

culation Resolution Revoked 

Grand Rap‘ds, Mich., August 10, 1917. 
—Stronger than ever before and with 
a spirit of co-operation pervading its 
sessions the American Life Convention 
concluded a three days’ session here 
to-day which was largely devoted to a 
discussion of office practice and agency 
problems. No action was taken on the 
war situation, principally for the reason 
that the convention was without suffi- 
cient information about the Washing- 
ton situation until within an hour of 
adjournment when the details of the 
Administration measure for indemnify- 
ing soldiers and sailors was learned by 
members of the convention through af- 
ternoon newspapers. 


There was a resolution regarding 
war hazard introduced by Wm. A. 


I‘'ricke, of Wausau, Wis., (printed else- 
where in The Bastern Underwriter), 
but no one was in the mood to discuss 
it, and upon a motion offered by Henry 
Abels, secretary Franklin Life, Spring- 
field, the matter went on the table, the 
convention deciding that the time was 
inopportune for a discussion of the 
resolution. 


No Discussion of Commissioners’ 
Activities on Uniform Clause 
Although in the lobbies it was ad- 
mitted by individuals that the com- 
missioners’ attempts for war clause 
uniformity had been a failure the con- 
vention, without a dissenting voice, 
took the position that it was not called 
upon to pass judgment of any kind on 
the commissioners in this matter, and 
it did not do so. The discussion in the 
executive session about the war cover- 
age situation in Washington did not 
develop into anything of a concrete or 
official nature. The talks were il- 
luminating merely as expressions of 

opinion. 

The decision to drop the uniform 
cost of business blank met with prac- 
tically unanimous approval. 


Office Practices 
The suggestion of Vice-President 
Taylor, of the Atlantic Life, that the 
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President 
Southland Life Insurance Co. 
Elected President 
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principles of office practice be gathered 
together into some sort of comprehen- 
siev text book of instruction, was sym- 
pathetically received and the executive 
committee may act favorably upon it, 
although it will be some time yet before 
the matter is gone into. Certainly, if 
there were any dominant note in the 
American Life Convention of last week 
it was the expression of a keen desire 
on the part of members for the best 
information obtainable in training of- 
fice employes to grow in efficiency and 
skill. Every pointer offered was 
grasped eagerly. | 

The paper of H. A. Hopf, of the 
Phoenix Mutual, on this subject, as 
well as the paper of Mr. Taylor, were 
of unusual value. Mr. Hopf illustrated 
his paper with charts. The discussion 
disclosed that the home office confer- 
ence is growing and with many com- 
panies is becoming an every morning 
affair. 

The New President 


President Henry L. Seay, of the South- 
land Life, who was elected president to 
succeed Mr. Coffin, was nominated by 
the president of another Texas com- 
pany, T. W. Vardell, Southwestern 
Life, Dallas. It was a popular nomina- 
tion. Mr. Vardell said that it was the 
unanimous wish of the Texas com- 
panies in the American Life Convention 
that Mr. Seay should be elected presi- 
dent of the convention. Mr. Seay came 
to Texas from Tennessee in 1904. He 


(Continued on page 4) 


Equitable of Iowa 
Agency Convention 


ASSOCIATION HONORS’ TREAS- 
URER HUBBELL 


Agency Building is Keynote of Four- 
Day Session at the Home Office 
in Des Moines 


Agency building was the target at 
which the general agents and home of- 
fice officials of the Equitable Life of 
lowa were shooting at during the ninth 
annual convention of the General 
Agents’ Association which was held in 
Des Moines on Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday of this week. The regular 
meeting was preceded by a 
meeting on Monday. 

J. C. Cummins, president of the Com- 
pany, presided at this meeting, and the 
paper of H, E. Aldrich, superintendent 
of agents, was transferred from the regu 
lar program to the Monday session, be- 
cause it dealt with agency building. 

The Equitable of Iowa recently inau- 


company 


gurated a special campaign among its 
agencies, dealing with the securing and 
training of men and the work of the 
past few months formed the basis of the 
discussion at the Monday session. 

There were a large number of ladies 
in attendance, and they were placed in 
charge of a committee headed by Mrs. 
J. C. Cummins, wife of the president, for 
entertainment during the entire stay in 
Des Moines. 


Honor Treasurer Hubbell 

The Agency Association voted in rec 
ognition of the splendid work of Treas 
urer \Frederick W. (Hubbell, in the serv 
ice of the Equitable of lowa and his 
services in volunteering for service in 
the present war to present the Com 
pany on his behalf with a permanent 
flag, six by ten feet, to be placed in the 
home office of the Company, also to pre 
sent Mr. Hubbell, personally, with a silk 
flag to be used in his tent while in the 
service of the Government. 

Cleveland and Atlantic City loom up 
as probable selections for next year’s 
convention, although many agents favor 
Chicago as a permanent meeting place 

The Agents’ Association, too, voted to 
pro-rate the expense of attending con- 
ventions among all general agents at 
tending. 

W. B. Anderson, of Chicago, was un 
able to attend the meeting. 


Monday Meeting 
At the Monday meeting, the value of 
schedule rating was pointed out as be- 
ing a system of great importance but 
effective only proportionate to the 


thoroughness with which the work is 
done. It was pointed out that the plan 
inaugurated by the Equitable of Iowa 
several years ago has received endorse 
ment in the highest quarters among 
sales organizations. It was also shown 
that the system can be made more ef- 
fective by a second rating of the agent 
following a three or six months’ period 
of service. 

Mr. Cummins pointed out the value 
of the rating system as a “tickler,” to 
point out deficiencies of the agents, 
which should be a prompter to the 
general agent of the opportunity exist- 
ing for improvement. 


General Agents Spend Too Much 

Considerable discussion took place 
as to the matter of agency building 
from the financial point of view It 
was the consensus of opinion that too 
many general agents spend all the 
money they receive from their labor to 
live up to the maximum style in their 
respective communities, instead of put- 
ting the money back into the agency 
for development. 

In the matter of developing agents, 
it was shown that the general agent 
could not expect to have an efficient 
agency force unless he determined to 
“show the goods” to the agent in the 
way of production. 

Superintendent Aldrich called atten- 
tion to his idea of sticking with a man 
until business was produced and Gen- 
eral Agent St. Clair, of Pittsburgh, sup- 
plemented these with experiences in 
his agency. 

General Agent Steinbauer, of Detroit, 
spoke of the method of selecting agents 
and selling them the life insurance 
business. He used as an illustration 
the Detroit agency of the Mutual Bene- 
fit Life, which is looked upon as one of 
the greatest agency organizations in 
the United States 

A feature of the meeting Monday was 
the reading of the address of Norval A 
Hawkins, read at the first annual meet 
ing of the Association of Life Agency 
Officers, held at Detroit, Mich., June 9 

It was voted to form a One Hundred 
Thousand Dollar and a Two Hundred 
Thousand Dollar Club, and a commit 
tee consisting of Harry Stanley, of 
Wichita, Kans.; L. V. Barnes, of Spring 
field, Ill., and J. A. Lott, of the home 
office, were appointed to formulate the 
plan for such an association. 


NOT TO TAX POLICIES 

The United States Senate 
has accepted the climination 
of the House provision taxing 
all insurance policies. Con- 
gress had proposed a tax of 
eight cents per $100 on life 
insurance policies and about 
one per cent. on other new 
or re-insurance. 




















[NDUSTRIAL CONCERNS throughout the land are proving the patriot- 
ism of business by insuring entire staffs of employees. 
will lend a hand—make it easy for firms to insure their workers. 





The Prudential 





Family insurance has placed America First in Life Insurance, and Group Insurance 
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The Prudential has a fine Group plan. 
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Advocates Uniform 
Minimum Reserves 


DAWSON’S SUGGESTION IN AMERI- 
CAN LIFE CONVENTION 


Says Present System Encourages 
Twisting and is Unfair to Many 
Companies 


Grand Rapids.—Miles M. Dawson, 
consulting actuary of New York, in 
a talk to the American Life Con- 
vention, said that one reason why 
American companies have not had 
the full advantage of their liberality of 
policyholders is because our liberal fea- 
tures have usually been imported by 
statute or, in any case, made a matter 
of contract. Thus the idea was ob- 
scured—that this was merely a matter 
of a company dealing justly and gen- 
erously with its policyholders as a 
purely voluntary matter. 

Mr. Dawson briefly recounted the 
statutory enactments in these regards 
from the introduction of extended in- 
surance by Elizur Wright’s Massachus- 
etts extended insurance statutes to the 
present time. These he contrasted with 
the growth, much more rapid and spon- 
taneous, of liberal treatment of policy- 
holders in other countries merely as 
a matter of company policy, notably 
in the Australian Mutual Provident So- 
ciety, which policy lad caused that com- 
pany to be regarded with peculiar con- 
fidence, 

(Mr. Dawson also reminded those pres- 
ent of the large number of liberal fea- 
tures which American Life Convention 
companies have introduced—first of all, 
the automatic premium loan feature 
which first appeared in the very earliest 
preliminary term policy put out by a 
regular company in this country. He 
recommended as a means of retaining 
business a certain flexibility in mode 
of payment of premiums, as change 
from limited premiums to whole life 
or vice versa. 

Discusses Twisting 

Upon resuming the floor, Mr. Miles 
M. Dawson suggested that twisting from 
preliminary term companies is largely 
due to insistence by certain agents that 
their companies are better for the pol- 
icyholder because maintaining net level 
premium reserves, miscalled “full re- 
serves.” This he denounced as ‘funda- 
mentally dishonest because two com- 
panies, incurring the same expense and 
other disbursements, have the same 
amount really left in reserve, though 
one put up out of other policyholders’ 
money an additional sum. 

(He advocated a movement for a uni- 
form minimum reserve system, applic- 
able to all companies, with no require- 
ment that policies be called “preiim- 
inary term”; and that all companies be 
required to report that as their reserve, 
setting out any extra reserves held 
voluntarily, as separate items; and that 
American Life Convention companies in- 
augurate and maintain a movement to 
compel this. 

In the course of his talk Mr. Daw 
son declared that Massachusetts reserve 
requirements were such that many com- 
panies could not transact business in 
that State; and he intimated that “if 
Massachusetts could keep companies of 
other ‘States out of Massachusetts, com- 
panies of other States could find a way 
to keep (Massachusetts companies out of 
their States.” 


ATTEND MEETING 


Two former officers of the Pittsburgh 
Life & Trust attended the American 
Life Convention: Hon. Howard S58. 
Sutphen, vice-president and general 
manager of agencies of the Cleveland 
Life; and James H. Mahon, who has 
not yet announced his future plans. 
former Actuary E. O. Dunlap of the 
Pittsburgh Life & Trust, and General 
Counsel Frank Ewing, are with the 
Metropolitan Life in New York. 


American Life 
Convention Meeting 
(Continued from page 3) 


was an attorney. Shortly after he ar- 
rived in Dallas, Mr. Vardell gave him 
some notes to collect, which was dor: 
with tact and promptitude. 

Mr. Vardell raised a laugh by say- 
ing: “I thereupon wrote Mr. Seay for a 
policy large enough to pay him for 
collecting the notes.” 

Continuing Mr. Vardell said _ that 
Lawyer Seay did such good work that 
his service came to be demanded by 
several companies for whom he began 
to act in a legal capacity. It wasn’t 
very long before his abilities became 
recognized more generally, until finally 
when Dallas became disgusted with the 
type of city administration it had been 
enduring and decided to go over to the 
commission form of government, Mr. 
Seay was one of the five commission- 
ers named. 

“Had Mr. Seay desired to be mayor 
he could have had the job, but he de- 
sired not to.continue in politics.” 

After Sidney A. Foster, of the Royal 
Union Mutual, and Charles F. Coffin, 
State Life, had attested to Mr. Seay’s 
abilities and integrity and still others 
seemed desirous of adding their testi- 
mony, he was unanimously elected. 


Re-Elect Mr. Blackburn 


Thomas W. Blackburn, of Omaha, 
was re-elected secretary and treasurer 
of the convention. A circular attacking 
Mr. Blackburn had been distributed by 
a personal enemy, as a result of which 
Mr. Blackburn had insisted that his 
books be examined. When he told this 
to the convention there was a long 
outburst of applause, the convention 
arising to its feet as an evidence of its 
belief in Mr. Blackburn’s services and 
integrity. Members of the convention 
seemed anxious to express confidence 
in Mr. Blackburn, and in the vote upon 
his nomination only one company cast 
a ballot against him, the Cleveland 
Life. President Hunt of that Company 
arose and declared that he wished to 
express his displeasure with Mr. Black- 
burn, 


Praise for Insurance Newspapers 


The retiring president, Mr. Coffin, 
made a felicitous speech about the in- 
surance newspapers. He thanked them 
for the interest they have shown in the 
American Life Convention, an interest 
that they have manifested throughout 
the year and in former years, and for 
the treatment they were giving the con- 
vention. 

Memorial resolutions were read cov- 
ering the deaths during the year of 
William C. Baldwin, Pittsburgh Life & 
Trust; B. H. Robinson, Bankers Re- 
serve; T. F. Giddings, Michigan Mu- 
tual; Charles Timblin, Western Union; 
W. O. Johnson, Security Life, Chicago. 





W.D. Wyman, President 





Ambitious, Productive and Trustworthy Life Agents may be 
benefitted by corresponding with the 


Berkshire Life Insurance Company 
of Pittsfield, Mass. 
Inc. 1851 


New policies with modern provisions 
W.S. Weld, Supt. of Agencies 


Attractive literature 








Rescinds Group Resolution 
At the executive session of the con- 
vention the old resolution against group 
insurance was rescinded. 
Permanent Meeting Place 
It was decided at the executive ses- 
sion to establish a permanent head- 
quarters for the American Life Con- 
vention. The executive committee will 
decide its location. 


Drops Trade Paper Issue 

The American Life Convention re- 
voked the resolution passed at its 
Pacific Coast meeting in which insur- The 
ance newspapers were asked to furnish 
affidavits and details of their circula- 
tion by States. 

This resolution has been the subject 
of widespread controversy ever since it 
made its initial appearance. Most of 
the newspapers took the attitude that 
the influence and value of insurance 
papers has little to do with circulation 
and refused to give their circulation 
to anyone but an advertiser or a pros- 
pective advertiser who has the right the Assets are now $32- 
to know. 821,462. 

Circulations in the insurance news- ctameaeaneataiiteais 
paper business mean extra copy sales 
or selling by bulk papers which ure 
issued without cost to the reader, cer- 
tain companies paying the bills. GEORGE W. MURRAY, 

Upon this basis one paper has claimed Supt. of Agts. 

a circulation as high as 47,000 a week, 

whereas papers which charge each 256 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
reader three dollars a year do not find 
it possible to maintain a circulation of 
more than 7,000 a week. Thus, for 
many reasons the American Life Con- _ —_ 
vention action, which required affidavit, 
was unwise, as it would stimulate 
padded circulation, interfere with edi- 
torial independence and handicap legiti- 
mate publishers who are doing their 
best to reflect the best sentiment of 
insurance and give thoughtful men in 
the business the type of service that 
they want. 

It was for these reasons that the 
best papers decided not to give cir- 
culation affidavits. The justice of this 
position has been seen and the conven- 
tion drops the trade paper issue, the 
chief backers of which were said to be 
Messrs. Hilser, of San Francisco, and 
Sullivan, of Wichita. Association Sec- 
retary T. W. Blackburn, who asked for 
circulation affidavits, merely carrieu 
cut instructions. 


HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 
(Now Purely Mutual) 
256 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
GEORGE E. IDE, President 


fifty-seventh annual 
report shows insurance in 
force of $133,493,000, an 
increase during the year of 
$7,832,827. The Company 
paid the policyholders in 
1916 $3,536,233, of which 
$628,406 was in dividends 
or premium refund. Its in- 
surance reserve fund was 
increased by $1,300,000 and 
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Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Policies provide for: 
Double Indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

See the new low Rates 


JOHN F. ROCHE, Vice-Pres'’t 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
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THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INS. CO. 


W. J. WILLIAMS, President CINCINNATI, OHIO 


The Largest Industrial Company West of The Alleghenies 


Also Issues All Standard Forms of Ordinary $500 to $10,000 
Organized 1888 


COMPARATIVE RECORD—SEVEN YEAR PERIODS 


Assets I.usurance in Force 





Income _ Policies Issued 


Tec. 31,1888  § 104,307 889,073 1889-1895 $ 1,085,087 265,931 
_ ane iam 1896-1902 3,930,883 638,659 
1909 4,867,379 447780907 1903-1909 11,312,912 839,426 
1916 11,943, 104,989,362 1910-1916 22,670,340 ‘1,426,752 


AGENTS WANTED IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF OHIO, KEN- 
TUCKY, MICHIGAN, INDIANA, WEST VIRGINIA and WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA 
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Drop “Cost of New 
Business” Blanks 


——_ 


TOO MANY FACTS ENTER INTO 
EXPENSE ITEM 
Uniformity Attempts Fail—Inquirers 
Regarding Cost Referred to State 
Insurance Departments 


Grand Rapids.—In the report of the 
Committee on Costs of New Business 
Blank, it was recommended that the 
idea of securing reports of this char- 
acter upon a uniform basis that will 
be of any value for purposes of com- 
parison, be dropped. A number of com- 
panies have been out of sympathy with 
the idea of the blanks and had refused 
co-operation. 

There was a short discussion on the 
of the*company ex- 
ecutives present have keenly felt the 
sting of unfair competition caused by 
agents submitting to prospects cost com- 
parisons in which one company is ap- 
parently disclosed as being much more 
economically managed than some other 
company, often circumstances 
have shaped themselves in such a way 
that these figures are misleading. 
Chart Comparisons Often Misleading 


subject, as most 


when 


One speaker discussed the unfairness 
of some of the charts, which even if 
conscientiously compiled—and he gave 
their editors that interpretation of their 
work and character—were misleading. 
There is the case of the company which 
during the year adds greatly to its vol- 
ume by re-insurance, which new busi- 
ness is placed upon the books at small 
cost. In the records, however, even 
when a note at the bottom of the page 
is made that there is a re-insurance it 
is in very small point type, and the at- 
tention of the prospect who is negotiat- 
ing with several agents of competing 
companies is not called to the fact. 

Committee’s Report 


The report of the committee follows, 
“In the convention of 1912 occurred the 
first extended discussion of ‘The Cost 
of ‘New Business.’ It resulted in the 
appointment of a committee to devise a 
blank upon which should be reported 
by each of our members an analysis of 
the cost of new business. The blank be- 
came known as ‘The Cost of New Busi- 
ness ‘Blank.’ 

“The underlying thought was that it 
would be informative and beneficial to 
our members to have brought to their 
special attention each year a tabulation 
of the cost of new business of all our 
companies, It was well known that 
some of our companies secured their 
business at lower cost than others and 
it was thought that the study of this 
tabulation by the less fortunate would 
be beneficial in helping all of us reduce 
the cost of securing business. 

“A large majority of our members 
have been filing these blanks annually 
with our Secretary, who has in turn 
compiled them and redistributed them 
to the companies furnishing the orig- 
inal data. 

Blank Difficulties 


“In each of our previous reports, your 
attention has* been called to the diffi- 
culty in devising a blank which would 
result in reports upon a uniform basis, 
and that to ibe of value for purposes of 
comparison, the reports would neces- 
sarily need to be upon a uniform basis. 

“Our companies are domiciled from 
New Hampshire to California, from Min- 
nesota to Texas. The field conditions 
under which they operate in these wide- 
ly separated territories are totally un- 
like. The methods that are pursued in 
securing new business are therefore of 


necessity very different. Some of our 
companies write a very large new busi- 
ness in proportion to old business in 
force and some the reverse. Some write 
wholly participating business, some 
wholly non-participating, and some both 
kinds, Several different methods of 
valuing policies are used. Some of our 
companies charge as high as 30 per 
cent. of all officers’ salaries and office 
expenses to new business, some charge 
smaller proportions and some none at 
all. Some of our companies operate on 
the branch office plan, some on the gen- 
eral agency plan and some under both 
plans, and some charge all branch of- 
fice expense to new business, some a 
certain ratio and some none at all. 

“For these reasons your committee 
has found it impossible in the past, and 
thinks it will be impossible in the future 
to devise a blank that will result in re- 
ports of any considerable value to the 
members of this convention. For these 
same reasons some of our best members 
have never filed a report and never will. 

“The records show that a large num- 
ber of companies do file the blank and 
inquiry develops the fact that quite a 
considerable number think it has been 
of value and are in favor of its contin- 
ued use. The attention of these com- 
panies is called to the fact that if they 
are interested in the cost of securing 
new business of other companies this 
information can be easily secured from 
the statements on file with the insur- 
ance departments. 


‘For the reasons set out your commit- 
tee is of the opinion that it is impossible 
to secure reports that will be of any 
value to our members for purposes of 
comparison. 

‘It, therefore, recommends to _ this 
convention that the use of ‘The Cost of 


‘New Business Blank’ be discontinued.” 


FRICKE’S WAR RESOLUTION 


Grand Rapids.—Dr. Fricke, the for- 
mer Wisconsin Insurance Commission- 
sr who is now head of one of the Wis- 
consin companies, introduced a resolu- 
tion, which was referred to a commit- 
tee, and which read as follows: 

Resolved that the companies rep- 
resented in this convention be re- 
quested to have their actuaries 

consider the advisability of a 

factor in all life insurance pre- 

miums under a system of “uni- 
versal service” for the creation of 

a yar risk reserve, and the 

elimination of the service in war 

clause and extra war premiums 
to cover the contingencies of the 
bazard in the future wars. 








THE AVERAGE EARNINGS OF THE AGENTS 
OF THE 


Standard Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSBURGH .. .. 
are higher this year than ever before. 


attractive Accident and Health Policies 
have helped them to make more money. 


Write for a LIFE, ACCIDENT AND HEALTH Contract to 
FRANK A. WESLEY 


Vice-President and Director of Agencies 


Our 








LAPSES NOT COMPANIES’ FAULT 


Views of W. W. Moore, R. W. Stevens 
and C. A. Atkinson on Service to 
Policyholders 


One of the discussions at the Amer 
ican ‘Life convention covered the topic 
“What Is Your Company Doing For Its 
Policyholders?” The companies’ repre- 
sentatives were not inclined to be spe 
cific in relating individual company 
practices but handled the matter in an 
academic way. 

These among other views were ex 
pressed: 

W. W. Moore 

W. W. Moore, Inter-Southern: The 
best way to be regarded as a good man 
is to be a good man, The best way to 
make policyholders feel that they are 
a part of your organization and to want 
to continue so is to consider their in 
terest in whatever is done. People who 
like their fellows are liked by their fel- 
If the policyholder feels that the 
company is watching out for him he 
will stick to the company. 1 agree with 
President May, of the Peoria Life, that 
the policyholder is always right. 

H. W. Johnson 

H. W. Johnson, Central Life: The 
company should be an adviser of its 
clients. It is our policy not to shift our 
agents too much, They stay close to 
their regular territories; thus they know 
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The FEDERAL LIFE 


continuously operated as 
eighteenth year and in 


day, recently qualified to 


in their 


enterprising, conservative 


fairness. 


a OONTINUING 


DEPARTMENT, or 
most advantageous. 
For detailed information 








Chicago, the OLDEST and 
Reserve Company, originally organized and ever since 
such, now operating in its 
eighteen 
States, with over $25,000,000 of high grade insurance in 
force, over $4,000,000 of assets, $500,000 of surplus to 
policyholders and a premium income of over $3,000 per 
i transact business in Colo- 
rado and Montana, desires to contract with State and 
District Managers and Solicitors in each of said States, 

It wants only determined, capable, industrious men 
of high character and correct habits, who stand well 
i communities, who will be 
LIABILITIES) to the Company, preferably inexperi- 
enced in insurance, desirous of life-long connections, 
willing to be taught the profession by a company of 
i and honorable management, 
whose policies and agents’ contracts are unexcelled in 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
LARGEST Illinois Legal 


adjoining central 


ASSETS (not 





Such men (or women) may secure contracts, afford Fe 
ing an opportunity to establish a COMPETENCY and 7 
INCOME, to represent 
LIFE DEPARTMENT, or the ACCIDENT & HEALTH 
BOTH, 


either the 
as may seem mutually rs 


address, giving references, 


Isaac Miller Hamilton, President, or Charles S 
Rannells, Secretary, FEDERAL LIFE BUILDING, 
Chicago. 











the needs and ambitions and purposes 
of all in their vicinity who are carry- 
ing policies with our company, 

R. W. Stevens 


R. W. Stevens, Illinois Life: We have 
heard companies admonished for not 
giving proper service, carrying the in- 
timation that the companies are largely 
to blame for the lapsation of their pol 
icyholders. I do not believe that the 
fault is with the service of the compa- 
nies. That service needs no defense. 
The lapsation of policies is caused by 
representatives of other companies de- 
stroying confidence in the company 
carrying the insurance. When a policy- 
holder raises a question about his con- 
tract he receives the consideration of 
an executive officer. If a man makes a 
complaint of hotel service he is attend- 
ed to by some clerk, not by an officer 
of the hotel. The life insurance com- 
panies are rendering the best service to 
patrons of any corporations that I know. 


C. A. Atkinson 
C. A. Atkinson, Federal Life: Give 
the policyholder what he needs, not 
what you can sell him by ingenuity. 
Never permit a $50 premium to be con- 
tracted for by a man who can only 
stand $25. 

THE CHANGING COMMISSIONERS 
Twenty-one New Ones in the Interim 
of Two American Life 
Conventions 


A report by a com- 
mittee, chairman of which was Presi- 
dent Federal Life, made 
a report of which the following is an 
extract: 

Since the last annual meeting of the 
Convention 21 States have changed com 
missioners, as follows: Arizona, Arkan-. 
sas, California, Colorado, Delaware, 
Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Montana, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, 
Utah, Vermont. In some of the States 
the new commissioners are without 
supervising or other insurance exper- 
jence, but notwithstanding this handi- 
vap we are hopeful they will develop 
as many other such have done, into 
able, conservative commissioners, as 
insurance experts, skilled and exper- 
ienced in administering the important 
duties with which they are charged. 

Your committee is much pleased to 
be able again to report that during the 
past year no instance of friction be- 
tween a member and a commissioner 
nas been brought to its attention, nor 
has it received any complaint of un- 
necessary or excessively expensive ex- 
aminations of companies. 

The commissioners in furtherance of 
their attempts te sécure uniformity of 
company practices endeavored to secure 
the adoption by the companies of a uni- 
form war clause and premium rate. 
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Home Office Duties 
to Policyholders 


FRANK P. MANLY ABLY_ DIS- 
CUSSES SUBJECT 





Policy Lapses, Officials’ Qualifications, 
Their Responsibilities and Agency 
Representation Analyzed 
The duties of the life company home 
office to the policyholder, particularly 
the new policyholder, were described in 
detail by President Frank P. Manly, of 
the Indianapolis Life, at the American 

Life Convention. 

“The long record of honorable achieve- 
ment of American life insurance compa- 
nies bears ample testimony to the fact 
that they have fully appreciated their 
responsibilities and duties to their pol- 
icyholders, as no other class of institu- 
tions have to their patrons,” said Mr. 
Manly. Continuing, he said: 

“During these times of soaring prices 
and multiplying expenses, the life insur- 
ance companies are actually decreasing 
the cost of insurance. No policyholder, 
new or old in any company has received 
a notice to the effect that his dividends 
are reduced or the benefits under his 
policy curtailed ‘on account of the war.’ 
Yet, this is a most appropriate time for 
this association to place added emphasis 
on this subject. 


Are Giving Value Received 


“While we, aS company managers, 
know that we are giving good values 
and good service to our policyholders, it 
is quite evident from the enormous 
lapses, that altogether too big a _per- 
centage of them do not know it. The 
total volume lapsed during the past ten 
years by some two hundred and fifty 
companies reach the staggering figure 
of six billions of dollars, more than twice 
the volume in force in the one hundred 
and five companies in this association. 
This is an appalling waste to the com- 
panies, and in nearly every case, a waste 
to the individual policyholder. A lot of 
this waste can be eliminated, Policy- 
holders who have confidence in the com- 
pany management and understand the 
value of the service given them, do not 
lapse. ‘Not one policyholder in a hun- 
dred in any healthy, going company, can 
afford to let his policy lapse. It is there- 
fore the plain duty of the company to 
keep him from lapsing. This is both 
good morale and good business. ‘Oh, 
yes,’ you may say, ‘but how will you do 
it?’ The fundamental is simple. Estab- 
lish his confidence. Educate him to the 
value of life insurance and of your spe- 
cial service, and begin early—when he 
is new to the company. One of the 
world’s greatest religious organizations, 
noted for the persistence and fidelity of 
its members, places special emphasis on 
the religious training of the child to the 
twelfth year; by then, he is well- 
grounded in the faith and there is little 
danger of lapsing. 

“The average new policyholder has at 
best only a vague and indefinite under- 


ALWAYS A PLACE FOR 
DEPENDABLE AGENTS 


Those who can not only write 
applications but deliver policies, 
and are energetic in their methods. 
Good positions are ready for such 
men, 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
ARTHUR L. BATES, President 


Address: ALBERT E. AWDE 
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standing of his policy. He is apt to feel 
that the company has no personal in- 
terest in him other than to get his 
money. One of the big companies, noted 
for years for its intensive cultivation of 
its policyholders and agents, advertised 
last year that over thirty per cent. of 
its new business was obtained from old 
policyholders. There is a splendid ser- 
mon under the surface of this statement 
of fact. 


Character Required of Leaders 

‘Men who seek or accept places of re- 
sponsibility on the official boards of life 
insurance companies must be men of 
character and intelligence, awake to 
their duties and sacred responsibilities, 
and more, they should be inspired with 
the spirit and broad scope of service as 
it is exemplified in the great work of 
life insurance. Officers and directors 
must have the right perspective as to 
thé purpose of a life insurance company. 

“It is generally conceded by the broad- 
est and keenest minds in the business, 
that a life insurance company is not and 
should not be a mere commercial insti- 
tution for the purpose of making money 
for the men who own the stock or man- 
age the company. The whole appeal of 
life insurance is and always has been 
to the sentimental and unselfish side 
of men. The company is a quasi-public 
institution, recognized as such by the 
States and the Federal Government. Its 
first and primary purpose is to serve the 
policyholders and the public, and in this 
service there can be no important clear 
distinction between a company under 
stock management or control, and a mu- 
tual company. In either, the policyhold- 
ers constitute the company. They have 
a right to the best that the company 
can give them. ‘Not necessarily the low- 
est premium or the most liberal policy, 
but a fair and cordial recognition of the 
rights of the policyholder and his status 
with the company. 


Have Been Too Many Failures 

“Notwithstanding the high plane upon 
which the life insurance business is con- 
ducted, there have been too many 
shameless exploitations of the policy- 
holders and the public under the name 
of life insurance. There are too many 
who feel that a life insurance company 
is legitimate prey to spoilation and even 
piracy. And sad to tell, this form of 
buccaneering has not been limited to 
mere promotion schemes. Another 
class of officers, with a strong develop- 
ment of the commercial instinct, but 
weak ideas as to their responsibilities 
and duties to their policyholders, con- 
sider a life insurance company a fair 
subject for barter and trade. Well es- 
tablished companies have been sold for 


cash, like a mere chattel, removed bod- 
ily to some other section of the country, 
with no apparent thought on the part of 
the vendors, of the employes who had 
devoted years to its faithful service, of 
agents who had conscientiously labored 
in the field to establish the business, of 
the policyholders who had given their 
money and their confidence to the com- 
pany, nor to the city or State that nur- 
tured them. 

“No matter how legal these transac- 
tions may be, they tend to shake the 
confidence of the public, and impose an 
added burden upon the younger compa- 
nies. It puts them in a position to prove 
at every turn their right to patronage. 
The policyholders in a company have a 
right to demand that the company be 
placed beyond the reach of speculators. 
The sentiment is growing stronger and 
stronger each year, that there is only 
one set of men to whom a healthy life 
insurance company should be sold, and 
that is the policyholders themselves. 
We have had during the past few years 
some magnificent examples of this type 
of service to policyholders. It is there- 
fore dowbly important that the younger 
companies establish, at the earliest date, 
that mutual confidence between home 
office and policyholders that is so essen- 
tial to the permanent and best success 
of the company. 


Must Employ Right Agents 

“It is plainly the duty of the home of.- 
fice to see that the right kind of agents 
be employed, The agent usually is the 
go-between. The policyholder knows 
the company through the agent, and 
judges the company by the agent. If 
the agent is doubtful, the company is 
doubtful. Of course, it is one of the 
constant big problems of the company 
to get and keep dependable men in the 
field. I am not going to try to tell you 


how to do it. If I knew, I would have 
a much bigger staff myself. Neverthe- 
less, I am going to tell you something 
that you already know from painful ex- 
perience—that doubtful representation 
in the field is of doubtful value, and bad 
representation is altogether too expen- 
sive for the big company, and disastrous 
for a small company, fighting for a place 
‘in the sun.’ 


Greatest Influence Is Agent’s 


“As far as it immediately affects the 
policyholder, the agent should have two 
pronounced qualifications: first, charac- 
ter—an honest desire to serve well both 
his company and his patron; second, 
knowledge—knowledge of his’ company 
and its policies and knowledge of the 
applicant’s life insurance needs, so that 
he may give him good service and good 
advice. The advice of an ignoramus 
isn’t worth much, that of a crook is dan- 
gerous. If the agent is on the square 
and knows his business, the new policy- 
bolder will get good service and be start- 
ed fairly on his insurance way, and the 
company wil! have little trouble. The 
crook agent, the smart crook, is a regu- 
lar submarine, running wild, torpedoing 
both the policyholder and the company. 
The applicant isn’t expected to know the 
difference. It is the company’s duty to 
know. And the applicant nightly holds 
the company responsible for the acts of 
its agents. The crook agent is empha 
sized. because he does so much damage. 
Fortunately, there are few of him and 
he will soon be extinct. It doesn’t take 
a close observer to note the marked im- 
provement during the past few years in 
the personnel of life insurance field men. 
There is every reason why the compa- 
nies should eliminate the agent of doubt- 
ful character, and give new courage and 
added inspiration to the conscientious 
agent.” 








NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(MUTUAL) 
MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
67th Year 
FRED A. HOWLAND, President 


On paid-for insurance basis and with bonds valued at par only (market 
value $409,882 above par) the 67th report shows: 
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Fifty years of success 


The Strength of the Company —the 
growth of a half century—towering back 
of every policy contract, assures the largest 
possible measure of security, service, and 
saving to the insured. 


The wisdom of the founders in restricting the 
Company's investments to farm loans, has throughout 
the years afforded the largest degree of safety, to- 
—_ with the greatest earning power on its invested 
unds. It has in addition served the Nation, and 
the wide world in these troublous times, by its signal 
aid in the development of the Country’s Agricultural 





The manifold service of the past half century may 
safely be accepted 
in store for its policy-holders and their beneficiaries. 


as a criterion of larger service 


For Information address Allan Waters, Second Vice-Pres. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


Jesse R, Clark, President 


Cincinnati 
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Life Insurance 
in New York State 


COMPANIES’ ASSETS AMOUNT TO 
$5,144,624,477 
8,036,874 Policies in Force Amounting 
to $3,757,103,221 of Business on 
December 31,1916 


Superintendent of Insurance Jesse S. 
Phillips, of [New York State, has issued 
part two of his annual report relating 
to the transactions of life insurance com- 
panies in New York State during 1916. 
In an abstract of the report the Super- 
intendent says: 

“Conditions the world over were far 
from normal during 1916 but apparently 
the abnormal conditions caused primar- 
ily by the Huropean war did not ad- 
versely affect the business of life in- 
surance, but judging from the results 
shown by the following summarization, 
possibly had in some measure an op- 
posite effect. The business conditions 
of the country are usually to a degree 
reflected in the results of the operations 
of the life insurance companies, and 
1916 will be known as a banner year in 
the history of the American companies 
and also as a successful one in the busi- 
ness circles of the country generally. 
The marked decrease in lapsed and sur- 
rendered policies, the lowering of ex- 
penses and the increasing allotment of 
cividend funds to policyholders, as well 
as the stability of the risks written and 
in force, all go to prove that the great 
business of life insurance, in spite of a 
state of social and economic unrest 
which was in evidence during the year, 
is, at this time, in a condition that 
should be most satisfactory not only to 
the companies themselves but to the 
policyholders as ‘well. 

Assets $5,144,624,477 

‘It appears that, at the close of busi- 
ness for the year, the life companies 
were possessed of $5,144,624,477 of ad- 
mitted assets; an increase of $293,927,- 
596 over 1915. The liabilities, excluding 
gross surplus and special funds of $291, 
675,271 were $4,852,949,206, an increase 
of $265,999,003 over the previous year. 

Income $991,452,457—Disbursements 

$720,625,391 


“The total income was $991,452,457, 
an increase of $65,720,094. The amount 
of premiums received was $736,319,365, 
or $51,687,313 more than in 1915. The 
companies disbursed in 1916 $720 625,- 
391, being $6,982,219 more than in 1915; 
of that amount $530,350,011 was paid to 
policyholders, while the cost of manage- 
ment (including shareholders’  divi- 
dends) was $190,275,380. 


1,259,260 Ordinary Policies Issued 
“There were 1,259,260 ‘ordinary’ po!- 
icies issued and paid for during 1916, 





with insurance of $2,397,178,608. Com- 
pared with 1915 there was an increase 
of 167,711 in the number of policies 
written, and the amount of insurance 
increased $443,102,282. There were 873 
less policies terminated in 1916 than in 
1915 and $60,389,136 less insurance. 


8,891,679 Ordinary Policies in Force 


“The total number of ‘ordinary’ pol- 
icies in force on December 31, 1916, was 
8,891,679, insuring $16,814,540,674; a net 
increase of 603,451 policies, and $1,181 - 
801,616 in insurance. The amount of 
‘industrial’ insurance in force was $4- 
409 842,484, being an increase of $334.- 
507,741; making a total increase. for 
both classes of business of $1,516,309,357 


Total Business in Force $3,757,103,221 


“The business in force in the State 
of 'New York at the end of 1916, and 
transacted therein during that year by 
all life insurance companies of this anc 
other States including both ‘ordinary’ 
and ‘industrial’ insurance, was as fol- 
lows: ‘Policies in force, 8,036,874, in- 
suring $3,757,103,221; policies issued, 1,- 
200,995, insuring ‘$627,020,701, an _ in- 
crease in insurance in force of $325,065, 
267, and ir insurance written and paid 
for in 1916 of $101,686,275. 


Gain in Surplus $7,549,918 


“The following comparative figures 
show the sources and amounts of in 
creases and decreases, in the unassigned 
funds (surplus), of the companies for 
1915 and 1916: 


Gain from loading ..............ce000; 
Gain from mortality 


Gain from surrendered and lapsed pol '¢ 


Gain from interest and rents! 
quired to maintain reserve 
Loss from annuities .................. 
Loss from investments ............... 
Loss from dividends to policyholders in 
increase or decrease in dividend f 
tioned and unapportioned ........... 
Loss from miscellaneous sources 
Total gain 


less a 


Surplus Department Receipts, 
$721,567.83 


“The total receipts of the department 
for the fiscal year (nine months) ended 
June 30, 1916, were $1,034,921.74; the 
total expenditures were $310,353.91, an 
excess of receipts over expenditures, 
covered into the State Treasury of $724,- 
567.83. 


$44,985,181 Securities Deposited 


“The par value of the securities held 
on deposit by the department on De- 
cember 31, 1916, belonging to the vari- 
ous insurance companies of all classes 
required by law to make such deposits 
was '$44,985,181.” 


BUSINESS CONVENTION HELD 


The Columbian National Life of 
Boston held a business convention last 
week, attended by the members of its 
$100,000 Club and its general agents. 
The proceedings concluded with a pa- 
triotic dinner in the Hotel Somerset. 


Bankers and Life 


Insurance Companies 


ALLIED INTERESTS STRENGTH- 
ENED BY HARMONY 





Savings Institutions Urge Their Patrons 
to Accumulate Money for 
Insurance Premiums 





The rejations existing between the 
American bankers and the American 
life insurance companies are much 
closer than the average citizen under- 
stands. Not only do these great inter- 
ests work in harmony, but their in- 
terests are so closely allied that each 
is laboring for the best interests of the 
other. “The factors that banks are 
becoming in their influence for life 
insurance are more apparent every day, 
ond the attitude toward life insurance 
on the part of banks is one of strict 
co-operation,” says the Bulletin, pub- 
‘ished by the Bankers’ Life of Ne- 
braska. “The up-to-date banker who 
keeps in touch with the present condi- 
tion of his patrons, puts life insurance 
among the matters of first importance 
in the strengthening of the patron’s 
credit. 


The Savings Bank Plan 


“Recently savings banks have quite 
senerally adopted a plan urging upon 


1915. 1916. 
(sebneeoe $16,446,111 $11,274,056 
nha eedos 53,040,079 55,002,297 


15,025,821 14,378,967 


are 
mount re- 


Sea aia 77,373,785 82,571,403 
rere ry err 171,243 182,832 
TT er rrr 20,843,243 556,570 
luding net 

nds appor- 

Cekemese as 117 359,752 126,879,179 
eda penees 38,321,574 28,058,224 
Spare eeees 14,810,016 7,549 918 


reople the use of their banks in which 
to accumulate funds sufficient to pay 
life insurance premiums. They know 
the good life insurance is doing and 
they realize that because many people 
have nothing laid aside with which to 
Luy insurance or pay its premiums 
that they go uninsured, so this class 
of banks are working for life insurance 
protection through working for savings 
that can be invested in that way. Com- 
mercial banks everywhere are now 
making a feature of the record of life 
insurance that their borrowers carry. 
To these banks it is a direct strength- 
ening of credit, and the man who does 
not carry life insurance is urged by 
the banks to carry at least sufficient 
to cover liquid liabilities. 

“Recently the Federal Reserve banks 
have incorporated in their statements 
1equired from makers of rediscounted 
notes, asking how much business insu- 
ance is carried. The American Bankers’ 
Association is preparing a new borrow- 
er’s statement for use by its members 
and they make the amount of life insur- 


ance carried a subject of inquiry. No class 
of business men realize more thorough- 
iy than do bankers the value that ii is 
to a man’s credit to carry life insur- 
ance. 

A Sure Thing 


“A bank may be carrying a man on 
bis normal credits; they may know 
that in case of his death that his 
estate will pay for the indebtedness to 
the bank, but they know above this, 
that if he carries life insurance that 
the life insurance in case of his death, 
is cash immediately available for the 
use of his estate in meeting immediate 
obligations, and that in a multitude of 
instances cash available through life 
insurance often saves the sacrificing 
cf an estate. To not only feel that 
they themselves are better secured, but 
to feel that the estate or the widow 
and children left are better fortified to 
meet the world after a man’s death, is 
a fact recognized universally by this 
ciass of business men. Thousands of 
business men go to their bankers for 
odvice. When these bankers, in addi- 
tion to the ordinary advice in regard 
to business matters, go beyond this 
end advise and urge the value of their 
credit and the allmround profitable- 
ness of life insurance, they are con- 
tributors in the largest sense not only 
to the betterment of the individual, 
but to the betterment of society and 
business in its entirety.” 


DOCTORS IN GREAT DEMAND 


Army Service in France Threatens to 
Deplete Ranks of Skilled Insurance 
Examiners 


(for the first time in the history of 
life insurance, these companies are con- 
fronted with the possibility of a scarcity 
of desirable medical examiners, Al- 
ready the drain on the medical pro- 
fession for war service is keenly felt, 
and as there is a call out for at least 
twenty thousand more doctors for the 
IKnropean battlefields, the present con- 
dition is all the more azgravated. There 
is little likelihood that examiners for 
the old line companies will feel disposed 
to leave the country, but owing to the 
present dearth, even the slightest with- 
drawal from the depleted ranks will be 
felt. 

The physicians connected with many 
of the industrial plants have gone into 
the army, and as a result the casualty 
companies find the hazards at the plants 
increased. Of course this factor is con- 
sidered when accepting insurance at the 
plant. Insurance companies allow the 
reduction in rates for compensation 
when the assured keeps a qualified phys- 
ician on the premises or adjacent there- 
to, and in the event the plants are 
unable to continue the services of a 
physician, rates will be restored to the 
level charged when the zervice is not 
maintained. 

The general agency of A. M. Wald- 
ron, of Philadelphia, has secured the 
services of special agent N. C. Roro- 
baugh, who has covered Pennsylvania 
for the National of Hartford. 
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The Nation Needs Its Business 


Not less patriotic than those who serve the 
nected with the war, are those who keep the 
Their work contributes to the country’s moral poise, and, as well, keeps sound the 
financial foundation on which our great part in the war must rest. 
one of the great conservators of national resources, ; ¢ ; 
myriad homes of the people and the businesses which furnish their maintenance. Life 
insurance has therefore a great opportunity and a great duty in this time of crisis. 


Occasionally we have a General Agency opening 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 


Nation in organizations directly con- 
wheels of business steadily turning. 


Life insurance is 


through its protection of the 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 





Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 


























“First, an agent should 
Hamilton Cooke ask each applicant to 
on How to give him the names of 
Get Prospects three people on the 
application. As he se- 
cures these names he should ask their 
business, their age, income, etc., if 
married, how many children, etc. If he 
is a farmer, find out whether he owns 
his land. If a salaried man, how much 
he makes, his physical condition, etc. 
“This information should be trans- 
ferred to cards during the evening after 
business hours. While reading the 
morning paper a good many names 
may be secured. Check them and in 
the evening from the telephone or other 
directory look them up and make cards 
for them. 
“From 
rectories, 
names. 
wholesale 
Bradstreet and 


church di- 

secure 
runs a 
Dun or 


directories, 
records, you can 
friend who 
borrow a 
during the evening 
make up a stated number of cards, 
showing rating, etc. By adding a few 
names every day you will shortly have 
an endless amount of material to work 
on. 

“But don’t start out to complete your 
library before you start out to sell. 
Put in as much time selling as you 
ever did and make up your library in 
the evening from the pointers you get 
during each day’s work. 

“We have a salesman whose daughter 
has made up a list for him of every 
school teacher in St. Louis, and every 
nurse, doctor and minister. We have 
other agents whose wives assist them 
in making up these lists, and a lot of 
agents who employ a stenographer, but 
those men write and pay for from 
$400,000 to a million and two millions 
a year, 

“I hope some such system will en- 
able you to write business every week 


club 
tax 
From a 

house 


for 100 weeks, and greatly increase 
your volume, thereby enlarging your 
profits.” 

ae ” * 


“To sell a man or a woman 


What something that he or she 
Is does not want—that’s busi- 
Business? ness. Likewise it’s diplo- 


macy.” That was the defi- 
nition given in a prominent newspaper 
recently. But that is not the spirit of 
modern business. Modern business is 
the art of serving and satisfying. To 
succeed all kinds of business must aim 
to satisfy. In this way old customers 
are retained, and new ones secured. 
The bargain that is bad for the buyer 


is not good for the seller—unless he 
be a fly-by-night citizen. Shyster 
methods may make a business man 


rich, but they will not keep ‘him rich. 

There is a vast difference between 
reputation and character, although a 
great many business concerns do Not 
recognize the distinction. Character is 
what you really are; reputation is 
what the public thinks you are. To 
succeed it is necessary to serve the 
public satisfactorily. That is the prin- 
ciple taught by every honorable insur- 
ance company to its agents. 


* ~ a 
“In 1913 I insured a 
The Woman very prominent civil 
Who engineer, and despite 
Objected my best endeavors 
failed to sell him more 
than $7,000 because his wife did not 


wish him to spend too much money,” 
said Louis Lichtenstein. “I pointed out 
the fact that $7,000 well invested would 
not pay the rent of the apartment they 
lived in, but was told that in a few 
years the amount of insurance would 
be increased. But, it was not in- 
creased, and yesterday the widow called 
on me to help her fill out the claim 





oo 


papers, and told me of an illness that 
had lasted only two weeks. 

“She had been brought up in luxury 
and had been accustomed to the good 
things of life, and is left with a ten- 
year old girl and a four-year old boy, 
and the various interests of her late 
husband have dwindled into nothing- 
ness with one tangible asset—the $7,000 
we Shall pay her. She told me that 
she shall have to look for employment, 
and suggested that she now had a mis- 
sion in life, and that was to spread her 
story abroad over the land and point 
to herself as a ‘terrible example’ of 
women who object to the cost of in- 
surance. She will call on me next week 
to sign up for agency work.” 

* * ab 
Thomas A. Buckner, 

One in Four vice-president of the 

Was Sick and New York Life, says: 
Didn’t Know It “The pick of the na- 

tion applied for ad- 

mission to the Officers’ Training Camp 

at Plattsburgh, N. Y. They were young 

men.in the pink of condition apparently 

they were the nation’s best, yet for 

one reason or another one in every four 
was rejected. 

“Out of every 
thing vitally wrong 
didn’t know about it. 

“He was facing failure, disaster, 
death, in the serene confidence that he 
was perfectly well. 

“These were the facts where the men 
concerned were young. 

“What must the astounding ratio be 
among the older generations? 

“These facts give you something to 


one had some- 
him, and he 


four, 
with 


think about. 
“The facts give men and women 
everywhere something to think about. 


“They furnish a startling picture of 
the general situation that no doubt to- 
day exists among the people of the 
United States and Canada. 

“No picture could more strongly show 
the importance of applying at once for 
life insurance—before it is too late. 

“Try now—none should postpone.” 

* *x + 
A man of broad business 


How Men experience was asked the 
Become other day this question: 
Automatons “What are a young man’s 
chances for success in 

these times of push and exhaustive 


energy?” (His answer was: “I too fre- 
quently hear that question asked, and 
I am often tempted to reply, ‘Not much 
for you, my young man, because if you 
cpened your eyes and looked, you would 
not have to ask the old, worn-out 
question.’ ”’ 

There are chances everywhere adapted 
to every sort and condition of men. 
Sometimes, though rarely, they are 
thrown at a young man, but as a rule 
he must find them for himself, and he 
must be able to recognize them when 
he sees them. In hunting for oppor- 
tunities a young man must use judg- 
ment and method. He should not at- 
tempt too much, but, selecting some 
congenial work, let him master that 
to the finest detail. 

The world never offered so many 
chances for the ambitious young man 
as it does today. The trouble lies in 
his inability to see it when it con- 
fronts him, or perhaps if it is tossed 
at him, he will dodge it, for fear of 
being shocked, 

Another failing among our young men 
is the lack of initiative. The men at 


the top of the ladder today are those 
who possessed some originality—either 
innate or studied. ‘This has been used, 
and if their ideas have not forced them 
‘up a rung or two on the ladder of suc- 
cess, they have not become discouraged, 


THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU, 
Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writing 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 
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; WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
METROPOLITAN DISTRICT, ST. PAUL BLDG., 220 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 








OLDEST, 
Southern Life 





ORGANIZED 1871 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


LARGEST STRONGEST 
Insurance 


Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from $1,000.00 to 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1916: 


ASSEES oocccccccccrecessccsccccccoss Soccocece Cae e ere cccesececeececsccseccscccccecees + $14,464,552.23 
LAGDIEES ccccccocccccccoese SOOSSOFROEESESSODE DS. 60600 06006 R60d000000C~ ee «+  12,436,717.56 
Capital and Surplus..... Ode SoORCeRoCeCTESsce o0eeneceseooesstcedeseoe oe 027 834.67 
Eneurancse im Peres cocccccccccces ennens Mdeneieeewentebiensebacnnes ++ 118,349,212.00 
Payments to Policyholders since Organization..... Srseenniasesatesnen +. — 18,119,172.50 
Is Paying its Policyholders Over.........css.ccccseccseceeeees seesecoses $1,300,000.00 annually 


GOOD TERRITORY FOR LIVE AGENTS 


Company 








but have offered another original idea 
along some certain line of business. 
Even though none of these suggestions 
have appealed to the employer, they 
have convinced him that the young 
brain is busy trying to evolve something 
valuable, and some time will produce. 

But men become automatons or ma- 
chines, by performing their Cuties in a 
perfunctory manner, consoling, them- 
selves that if they discharge the duties 
to which they are assigned, that is all 
that can be expected of them. They 
may be useful in a way, painstaking 
and industrious, but for all their good 
points they remain mere machines 
whose influence is not much in excess 
of a typewriter itself. They have a 
better chance to gain fame as business 
men than the heads of the firms by 
whom they are employed. But the 
:atter did not wait for a chance; they 
made the chance. 

It’s a pretty bad state of affairs if a 
business man has to go outside of his 
business to find a man for a position 
“higher up.” It’s a stigma on his em- 
ployes, but doubtless they deserve it. 
More than once firms have had to go 
outside to get a manager, and have 
paid him a salary that would have 
heen princely to any one of their own 
men—and this simply because among 
the score or more of emploves—good 
working fellows—not one had _ ever 
taken the pains to learn more than 
his own detail of routine duty. Why 
should such men ask: “What chance 
has a young man nowadays’” 











Founded 1865 


The PROVIDENT 


Life and Trust Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


What do most men fear? 
An insufficient income for 
their wives and children 
if they die, and for their 
own old age if they live. 

WE WILL INSURE THE 

INCOME IN EITHER EVENT. 








Write for Information ! 


WANTED—MORE YOUNG BLOOD 

After September 1, the minimum age 
of admission to membership in the Mod 
ern Woodmen of America will be re- 
duced from age 18 to age 17. 











WITH MUTUAL LIFE 
; Frank W. Magill, of Danville, Pa., 
as been appointed special represent- 
ative of the Mutual Life to cover Mon- 
tour, Columbia, Northumberland, Snyder 
and Union counties in Pennsylvania. 





Extracts from Report of Examination of 


SOUTHWESTERN LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
By the State of Texas, June 28, 1915 

“It is noteworthy that this Company was organized without any promotion expenses. ”* 

**T beg to report further that I find the Company in excellent financial condition.” 


**The volume of its business has steadily increased, its surplus is growing rapidly and 
its funds are being carefully conserved under expert supervision.”” 


Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 








started. 





We don’t contract with poor men. 
We give a new man our attention until he is 


We make our men make good.. 
Why don’t you work for us? 


Peoria Life Insurance Company 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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Discusses Waste in 
Agency Management 


SUGGESTIONS OF R. W. STEVENS, 
OF ILLINOIS LIFE 








Says One Method is to Eliminate 
Needless Expense in Securing and 
Educating New Agents 


One of the bright spots in the Amer- 
ican Life Convention was the five- 
minute address of R. W. Stevens, vice- 
president of the Illinois Life, on the 
subject of “Elimination of Waste in 
Agency Management.” Mr. Stevens 
eaid: 

Those who have preceded me have 
vovered so clearly and completely the 
ehief problems that have to do with the 
elimination of waste in agency man- 
agement that I shall discuss but very 
briefly certain factors frequently over- 
jooked, the careful control of which 
may mean the saving of thousands of 
dollars each year to an agency manage- 
rent which is devoting a proper pro- 
portion of its energies to the securing 
and development of new agents. ; 

Immediately upon the completion of 
the new agent’s contract it is necessary 
that a State license be secured and that 
he be equipped with rate-book, appli- 
cation blanks, literature, stationery, etc., 
all of which means an outlay on the part 
of the company of not less than five 
dollars. Even though the agent pro- 
duces no business the license fee is not 
refunded; and if, as is rarely the case, 
nis insurance supplies are returned “ 
the company, they are usually in such 
condition as makes their further use 
impossible or inadvisable. 


Experience With New Agents 

We all know thata distressingly large 
number of new agents appointed pro- 
duce no business whatsoever, therefore, 
in figuring the acquisition cost of each 
yew agent who does make good we must 
include his pro rata share of the losses 
which the company incurs by reason 
of the employment of non-productive 
egents. ; 

If a hunter brings down a game-bird 
with his third shot, it is a certainty 
that the ammunition-cost of that bird is 
three times the price of the successful 
shot, and that two-thirds of the ammu- 
nition was absolutely wasted. 

On account of each ineffective agent 
appointed the company suffers a direct 
financial loss, and indirectly each effi- 
cient agent is taxed, since the agency 
organization as a whole must carry the 
cost of its operation, which facts, 1- 
ealled to the attention of the men in 
tne field, should encourage them to co- 
cperate with the home office in re- 
ducing the wastage to which I refer. 

In some instances the agency repre- 
sentative making the unprofitable ap- 
»ointment may properly be criticized; 
vut in the majority of such cases the 
employing agent has acted with discre- 
ton, judgment and good faith and 
has been grossly misled and deceived 
vs to the intentions of the newly ap- 
pointed agent as regards devoting his 
lime to the actual solicitation of life 
iasurance. In other words, while not 
in good faith intending to enter ou,’ 
pusiness, the gilded-brick variety of 
agent to which I refer is not man 
enough to frankly say so and thereby 
save the company from the loss which 
always follows the hopeless attempt to 
develop a man who has no stable desire 
to be developed, or to work. 

Should Make Cash Deposit 

Now the suggestion I have to lay 
before this Convention is that compa- 
ries might profitably adopt a rule that 
each newly appointed agent shall make 
a cash deposit with the company of an 
amount at least equal to the cost of his 
license and soliciting-equipment. 


In the carrying out of this plan 1! 
would include in an agent’s outfit a 
vhoice of standard insurance books or 
publications and a serviceable leather 
portfolio. 

The aggregate value of the soliciting- 
equipment should be not less than five 
dollars, and a‘ specific written agree- 
iuent should be given to the effect that 
the deposit on account thereof will be 
refunded upon the return of the sup- 
piies in good order within a reasonable 
period, or upon the completion of a 
certain specified amount of new paid-for 


insurance. The refund of the license 
fee, however, should be made contin- 
sent entirely upon the production of 
dusiness. 


The general enforcement of such a 
rule would in a large measure reduce 
the license and equipment waste which 
we are all suffering, and which, unde- 
present conditions, seems unavoidable; 
end, further, we would have reasonable 
ussurance that the newly appointed 
agent sincerely and honestly intended 
to devote his time and energies to the 
extension of our business. 


PENNSYLVANIA LEGISLATION 
Reading Newspaper Comments on Law 
to Prevent Swindling of Life 
Insurance Policyholders 
Speaking of the legislation enacted 
in Pennsylvania, looking to the protec- 
tion of policyholders, the “Reading 
Telegram” in an editorial said recently: 
Berks County will be especially 
interested in the knowledge that 
the recent Legislature passed a 
law, which has received the signa- 
ture of the Governor, that if it will 
not prevent will at least discourage 
and make more difficult the kind of 
insurance swindling from which 


many Berks people have suffered 
in recent years. 

It is true that the courts and the 
legal machinery of Berks County 
were efficient enough to catch, 
prosecute, convict and sentence 
some of these swindlers, who are 
now behind the bars; but this ac- 
tion, commendable and satisfactory 
as it was in satisfying our sense of 
justice, did not restore the money 
to the pockets of those from whom 
it had been taken. The courts 
demonstrated that there was law 
enough to punish, but what was 
needed was a preventive. 

If there is any field in which the 
people are entitled to protection 
and safety more than in another, 
it is in the matter of life insurance. 
When a citizen insures his life he 
does so from the highest and most 
sacred motives, to secure his de- 
pendents. In most instances he 
makes sacrifices to create a trust 
for his family and to provide for 
them under a system which, when 
honestly conducted, is one of the 
most beneficent in the realm of 
business and finance. 

He is certainly entitled to expect 
of the lawmaking power that it 
will watch over these institutions, 
which it has permitted to do busi- 
ness, and see to it that all who 
may approach the prospective in- 
surer are willing and able to ful- 
fill their obligations and carry out 
their trust. Yet this has been by 
no means the case in Pennsylvaatla 
in the past. On the contrary, the 
State has been overrun with fake 
and speculative insurance com- 
panies that have not only taken 
millions from the people without 
any adequate return, but have so 
discredited the business of legiti- 
mate life insurance as to deter 
many thousands from partaking of 
its great benefits. 








“AN 


AMERICAN 


COMPANY” 


True to American Ideals and Traditions 





The Germania Life Insurance Company 


Established 1860 
Under the laws of the State of New York 





The following are a few 


Germania 


features which have 


helped to make 


Every Month This Year a Record Breaker 


Free HEALTH SERVICE for policyholders both new and old. 


Free Insurance Money INVESTMENT SERVICE for Beneficiaries. 


WAIVER and ANNUITY CLAUSE which, in case of total and perma- 
nent disability, before age 60, provides for waiver of all future premiums, 
the payment of 1/10 the face of the policy annually to the insured as 
long as he lives and payment of the face of the policy to the beneficiary 


at death of the insured. 


DOUBLE INDEMNITY CLAUSE which provides for payment of double 
the face of the policy in case of death as a result of an ACCIDENT 


OF ANY KIND. 


“A Growing Company for Growing Men” 


For Direct Agency Connection 


ADDRESS 


T. LOUIS HANSEN, Superintendent of Agencies 


50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 














MORTGAGED LIFE INSURANCE 
Travelers Urges Agents to Solicit Their 
Policyholders to Pay Up Their 
Loans on Policies 





The Travelers, in a message to its 
agents, urges them to advise their pol- 
icyholders who have taken loans on 
their policies to pay them off and 
guotes the following experience to 
show why this is desirable: 

In 1916, 1,142 loans were repaid 
against 781 in 1915, an increase in re- 
payment of 361, or 46.22 per cent. 

The amount repaid was $471,548 in 
1916 as against $287,570 in 1915, an in- 
crease of $183,978 or 63.97 per cent. 

This shows an encouraging increase 
during the year in the number of pol- 
icyholders paying off loans on their 
policies and should be an incentive’ to 
«gents to induce policyholders to free 
their policies from incumbrance, 

The result secured from sending out 

a form letter by the company direct to 
its borrowers suggesting the advisabil- 
<¥ of repayment—has been most grati- 
fying both in the direct results in the 
‘orm of checks and also in the letters 
of commendation for the spirit which 
prompted sending these out and in the 
vromises to pay during the current pol- 
ley year. Repayments in July, 1917, 
were practically double those for the 
same month in 1916. 
Seldom in the history of the country 
have conditions been go favorable. 
Wages and earning power are large 
and the need of borrowing money less 
than for many years. This is borne out 
by the fact that policy loans in 1916 
were 1,541 less than in 1915, a decrease 
of 16.69 per cent. 


A loan on a policy is a mortgage, and 
no policyholder should feel free while 
such a mortgage remains on a protec- 
‘lon which he has taken out for his 
‘emily. The fact that a policy is mort- 
raged is discouraging to the policy- 
holder, ; 
Included in the recent 
0ans letter was a Suggestion, that if 
the policyholder found it inconvenient 
to cover his loan at once he protect his 
beneficiary by taking out additional in 
‘urance to the amount he had borrowed 
This could, of course, be temporary in 
nature as on the term plan or what 
would be better, a policy, even thouga 
small in amount, on a more permanent 
plan. Much new insurance has already 
heen written as the result of that sug: 
kestion and these letters have opered 
tte way for agents to re-canvass (their 
policyholders who have borrowed. The 
benefit of this opportunity should not 
be lost sight of, and each agent should 
endeavor to cover the entire field of 
those of this class on his books, where 
age and physical conditions will permit 
the considering of new insurance. 


repayment of 


GIRARD LIFE SUIT 


Philadelphia Company Brings Action 
Against Former Employe for Money 
Advanced Against Commissions 


Recovery of $1,315.42, with interest, 
is sought in a suit which has been filed 
in the office of Prothonotary Griesemer 
by the Girard Life Insurance Co., of 
Philadelphia, against Thomas H. Hard- 
castle. 

Hardcastle, according to the state- 
ment which has been filed by the plain- 
tiff, was an agent in the employ of the 
Company from March 21, 1908, to Jan- 
uary 1, 1914. The statement sets forth 
that while he was in the plaintiff's em- 
ploy a number of advances of money 
were made to him, with the under- 
standing that commissions which he 
earned were to be credited in favor of 
the Company to square accounts. The 
amount in suit is alleged to represent 
the balance still due, 
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PROVISIONS OF GOVERNMENT LIFE INSURANCE SCHEME 


(Continued from page 2) 


ment or otherwise, as may be pre- 


scribed by regulations. 
Penalty For Fraud 

“Sec, 25. That whoever in any claim 
for family allowance, compensation, or 
insurance, or in any document required 
by this Act or by regulation made un- 
der this Act, makes any statement of 
a material fact knowing it to be false, 
shall be guilty of perjury and shall be 
punished by a fine of not more than 
$5,000, or by imprisonment for not more 
than two years, or both. 

“Sec. 26. That if any person entitled 
to payment of family allowance or com- 
pensation under this Act, whose right 
to such payment under this Act ceases 
upon the happening of any contingency, 
thereafter fraudulently accepts any 
such payment, he shall be punished by 
a fine of not more than $2,000, or by 
imprisonment for not more than one 
year, or both.” 

ARTICLE II 


Allotments and Family Allowances 

“Sec, 200. That the provisions of this 
article shall apply to all enlisted men 
in the military or naval forces of the 
United States. 

“Sec, 201. That allotment of pay shall, 
subject to the conditions, limitations, 
and exceptions hereinafter specified, be 
compulsory as to wife, a former wife 
divorced, and a child, and voluntary as 
to any other person; but on the writ- 
ten consent of the wife supportéd by 
evidence satisfactory to the bureau of 
her ability to support herself and the 
children in her custody, the allotment 
for her and for such children may be 
waived; and on the enlisted man’s ap- 
plication or otherwise for good cause 
shown, exemption from the allotment 
may be granted upon such conditions 
as may be prescribed by regulations. 

“The monthly compulsory allotment 
shall be an amount equal to the 
family allowance hereinafter specified 
except that it shall not be more than 
one-half the pay, or less than $15; but 
for a wife living separate and apart 
under court order or written agreement 
or for a former wife divorced, it shall 
not exceed the amount specified in the 
court order or agreement to be paid to 
her. 

“If there be an allotment.for a wife 
or child, a former wife divorced shall 
be entitled to a compulsory allotment 
only out of the difference, if any, be- 
tween the allotment for the wife or 
child or both and one-half of the pay. 

“Sec. 204. That a family allowance 
of not exceeding $50 per month shall 
be granted and paid by the United 
States upon written application to the 
bureau by such enlisted man or by or 
on behalf of any prospective benefici- 
ary, in accordance with and subject to 
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the conditions, limitations and 
tions hereinafter specified. 
“The family allowance shall be paid 
from the time of enlistment to death 
in or one month after discharge from 
the service, but not for more than one 
month after the termination of the 
present war emergency. No family al- 
lowance shall be made for any period 
preceding the enactment of this amend- 
ment. The payment shall be subject to 
such regulations as may be prescribed 
relative to cases of desertion and im- 
prisonment and of missing men. 
“Subject to the conditions, limitations 
and exceptions hereinabove and herein- 
after specified, the family allowance 
payable per month shall be as follows: 
Class A. In the case of a man, to 
his wife (including a former wife di- 
vorced) and to his child or children: 
(a) If there be a wife but no child, 
$15. 
(b) If there be a wife and one child, 
25. 

‘) If there be a wife and two chil- 
dreu, with $5 per month additional for 
each additional child, $32.50. 

(d) If there be no wife, but one 
child, $5. 


excep- 


(e) If there be no wife, but two 
children, $12.50. 

(f) If there be no wife, but three 
children, $20. 

(g) If there be no wife, but four 


children, with $5 per month additional 
for each additional child, $30. 

Class B. In the case of a man or 
woman to a_ grandchild, a_ parent, 
brother or sister: 

(a) If there be One parent, $10. 

(b) If there be two parents, $20. 

(c) For each grandchild, brother, 
sister, and additional parent, $5. 

In the case of a woman, to a child 
or children, 

(d) If there be one child, $5. 

(e) If there be two children, $12.50. 

(f) If there be three children, $20. 

(gz) If there be four children, with $5 
per month additional for each addi- 
tional child, $30. 

ARTICLE III 
Compensation for Death or Disability 

“Sec, 300. That for death or disabil- 
ity resulting from personal injury suf- 
fered or disease contracted in the 
course of the service, by any commis- 
sioned officer or enlisted man or by 


any member of the Army Nurse Corps - 


(female) or of the Navy Nurse 
Corps (female) when employed in the 
active service under the War Depart- 
ment or Navy Department, the United 
States shall pay compensation as here- 
inafter provided. 

“Sec, 302. That if death results from 
injury— 

If the deceased leaves a widow or 
child, or if he leaves a widowed mother 
substantially dependent upon him for 
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REAL SATISFACTION 





Working with William N. Compton and the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company in New. 
York City forms the happiest combination imagin- 
able for the life insurance salesman. 


If you have any doubt in your mind have it dispelled 


220 BROADWAY 
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support, the monthly compensation 
shall be the following percentages of 
his pay: 

(a) For a widow alone, twenty-five 
per centum, but not less than $30. 

(b) For a widow and one child, 
thirty-five per centum, but not less 
than $40. 

(c) For a widow and two children, 
forty per centum, but not less than $50 
with five per centum additional, but 
not less than $5 each additional child 
up to two. 

(d) If there be no widow, then for 
one child, twenty per centum, but not 
less than $15. 

(e) For two children, thirty per 
centum, but not less than $25. 

(f) For three children, forty per 
centum, but not less than $35, with five 
per centum additional, but not less than 
$10 for each additional child up to two. 

(g) For a widowed mother, twenty 
per centum, but not less than $25. The 
amount payable under this subdivision 
shall not be greater than a sum which, 
when added to the total amount pay- 
able to the widow and children, Joes 
not exceed fifty per centum, of the pay 
or $60 whichever is the greater. This 
compensation shall be payable for the 
death of but one child, and no compen- 
sation for the death of a child shall be 
payable if such widowed mother is in 
receipt of compensation under the pro- 
visions of this article for the death of 
her husband. 

The maximum monthly compensation 
for death shall be $200. 

If the death occurs after discharge 
or resignation from service the United 
States shall pay burial expenses not to 
exceed $100 as may be fixed by regu- 
lations. 

The payment of compensation to or 
for a child shall continue until such 
child reaches the age of eighteen years 
or marries, or if such child be incap- 
able, because of mental or physical In- 
firmity, of pursuing any substantially 
gainful occupation, then until marriage 
or death or until such incapacity ceases. 

Sec. 302. That if disability results 
from the injury 

(1) If and while the disability is total 
so as to make it impracticable for the 
injured person to pursue any gainful 
occupation, the monthly compensations 
shall be the following percentages of 
his pay: 

(a) If he has neither wife nor child 
living, forty per centum, but not less 
than $40. 

(b) If he has a wife but no child 
living, fifty per centum, but not less 
than $55. 

(c) If he has a wife and one child 
living, fifty-five per centum, but not 
less than $65. 

(d) If he has a wife and two or more 
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Jos. D. BOOKSTAVER 


76 William St., see 230 Grand St. 


General Agent 
Tue Traverers Insurance Co. 
of Hartford, Conn. 


children living, sixty per centum, but 
not less than $75. 

(e) If he has no wife but one child 
living, fifty per centum, but not less 
than $50, with five per centum addi- 
tional but not less than $10 for each 
additional child up to two. 

(f) If he has a widowed mother sub- 
stantially dependent on him for sup- 
port, then in addition to the above, ten 
per centum, but not less than $10. 

To an injured person who is totally 
disabled and in addition so helpless as 
to be in constant need of a nurse or 
attendant, such additional sum shall be 
paid, but not exceeding $20 per month, 
as the director may deem reasonable. 

The maximum monthly compensation 
for total disability shall be $200. 

(3) In addition to the compensation 
above provided, the injured person 
shall be furnished by the United States 
such reasonable medical, surgical and 
hospital services and supplies, includ- 
ing artificial limbs, trusses and similar 
appliances as the director may deter- 
mine to be useful and reasonably nec- 
essary. 

“Sec. 305. That in cases of dismem- 
berment, of injuries to sight or hearing, 
and of other injuries, commonly caus- 
ing permanent disability, the injured 
person shall follow such course or 
courses of rehabilitation, re-education 
and vocational training as the United 
States may provide or procure to be 
provided. Should such course prevent 
the injured person from following sub- 
stantially gainful occupation while tak- 
ing same, a form of enlistment may be 
required which shall bring the injured 
person into the military or naval serv- 
ice. Such enlistment shall entitle the 
person to full pay as during the last 
month of his active service, and his 
family allowances and allotment as 
hereinabove provided, in lieu of all 
other compensation for the time being. 

“In case of his willful failure properly 
to follow such course or so to enlist, 
payment of compensation shall be sus- 
pended until such willful failure ceases 
and no compensation shall be payable 
for the intervening period. 

“Sec. 308. That no compensation shall 
be payable for death or disability 
which does not occur prior to or within 
one year after discharge or resignation 
from the service, except that where, 
after a medical examination made pur- 
suant to regulations, at the time of 
discharge or resignation from the serv- 
ice, or within such reasonable time 
thereafter, not exceeding one year, as 
may be allowed by regulations, a cer- 
tificate has been obtained from the 
director to the effect that the injured 
person at the time of his discharge or 
resignation was suffering from injury 
likely to result in death or disability, 
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whenever occurring, proximately re- 
sulting from such injury. 

“Sec. 310. That no compensation shall 
be payable for death inflicted except 
by the enemy as a lawful punishment 
for a crime or military offense. A dis- 
missal or dishonorable or bad conduct 
discharge from the service shall bar 
and terminate all right to any com- 
pensation under the provisions of this 
article. 

“Sec. 312, That no compensation shall 
be payable for any period more than 
two years prior to the date of claim 
therefor, nor shall increased compensa- 
tion be awarded to revert b&ck more 
than one year prior to the date of 
claim therefor. 

“Sec. 313. That compensation under 
this article shall not be assignable, and 
shall be exempt from attachment and 
execution and from all taxation. 

“Sec. 314. That compensation under 
this article shall not be paid while the 
person is in receipt of service or re- 
tirement pay. Existing pension laws 
and laws providing for gratuities or 
payment in the event of death in the 
service shall not be applicable after 
the enactment of this amendment to 
persons now in or hereafter entering 
the military or naval service, except in 
so far as rights under any such law 
shall have heretofore accrued. 


The Insurance Viewpoint 

The principle of workmen’s compen- 
sation from the time of its introduction 
in this country has received the hearty 
support of insurance men and they 
would naturally advocate the extension 
of compensation benefits for the pro- 
tection of those who are risking their 
lives for their country. As patriotic 
men they would be glad to see these 
benefits fair and even generous. 

Having determined, however, a sched- 
ule of benefits for death and disable- 
ment, they might, with others, questior? 
the expediency of supplementing such 
benefits by insurance, placing an addi- 
tional burden upon the public. 

$8 Rate Too Low for Hazard 

It is proposed to grant insurance from 
$1,000 to $10,000 at the rate of $8 per 
$1,000. The insurance officials advo- 
cated a free insurance of $1,000 to 
every soldier and sailor, whether pri- 
vate, seaman or officer; that is, making 
a flat payment of $1,000 in addition to 
the compensation benefits in event of 
death. Inasmuch as the private insur- 
ance companies in this country are 
charging $100 extra for service at the 
front and the English companies, with 
a longer experience are charging as 
high as $200 per $1,000 for the same 
risk, the $8 rate, it would seem, is ut- 
terly inadequate to cover active service, 
though it might be a fair rate for a 
healthy group in times of peace. 

What this proposed benefit will cost 
is largely, therefore, a matter of con- 





consider this proposition before it is 
enacted into law. 
Possibility for Speculation 

Moreover, this additional insurance, 
unless surrounded by carefully planned 
safeguards is likely to encourage specu- 
lation of a particularly obnoxious kind. 
To illustrate: There is nothing in the 
bill that would prevent a speculatively 
inclined person from offering to pay 
the nominal rate charged for the insur- 
ance with the understanding that in 
event of death he should receive one- 
half the proceeds. 


GOOD WALL MOTTOES 





Get These Up in Your Office—Read 
Them Every Day—Work and 
Live By Them 


The International Harvester Com- 
pany, in an educational campaign for 
agricultural extension is distributing 
considerable valuable literature for use 
in the school room, the home or the 
business office. The following worth- 
while mottoes would make excellent 
and profitable wall decorations for a 
life insurance office. 





State Mutual Life Assurance Co. 
OF WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Incorporated 1844 
The Company that gives complete satisfaction to policyholders and 
agents because both are a part of it. 
SEVENTY-THREE YEARS of faithfulness to every promise made. 


Success for our ambitious representatives is a certainty. 


__Additions are made to our agency force when the right men are found 
B. H. WRIGHT, President D. W. CARTER, Secretary 
STEPHEN IRELAND, Inspector of Agencies 











A Legal Reserve Company 


Are You a Big Producer? Can You Prove It? 
ONE GENERAL AGENT WANTED IN INDIANA 


Home Office: Fletcher Trust Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 





THIS DAY | 
1 WILL BEAT 
MY OWN RECORD 
































I WILL LOVE 
TO DO 
MY WORK 











. An old, well established, progressive life insurance company, with unexcelled 
dividend record has good opening at PHILADELPHIA, covering Eastern Penn- 
sylvania. Address, stating qualifications: 

PHILADELPHIA, care of The Eastern Underwriter 
105 William St., New York City 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 








1850 IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 1914 
ISSUES GUARANTEED CONTRACTS 
Good men, whether experienced in life insurance or not, may make direct contracts with this 
Company, for a limited territory if desired, and secure for themselves, in addition to first year's com- 
mission, a renewal interest insuring an income for the future. Address the Company at ite Home 


Office, 277 Broadway. New York City. 
JOHN P. MUNN, M. D., President 
FINANCE CLARENCE H. KEBSEY, Pres. Tithe Guarantee and Trast Co 
COMMITTEE ( WILLIAM H. PORTER, Ranker EDWAKD TOWNSEND, Pres. Importers and Traders Nat. Rank 











DO A LITTLE GOOD 
EACH DAY 


AT SOME COST 
TO YOURSELF 
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DON’T TAKE OUR WORD FOR IT 


Investigate Atlantic Life’s record, then in your own way, if you are 
looking for a larger opportunity, let us tell you what we have to offer 


ATLANTIC LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
RICHMOND, VA. 
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The Witealaes’ Heritage of atk: | 


By B. F. Hadley, Secretary of Equitable Life of Iowa. 


SUNN AS TENNENT AAAS AT POC BAL ELI 

When asked to address the conven- 
tion on a subject of my own choosing, 
a member of the home office force sug- 
gested that “work” would make a spien- 
did topic. Hence the selection as a 
title of “A Priceless Heritage—Work.” 
In one of the _ splendidly efficient 
religious denominations the people love 
to sing, “Work for the Night is Com- 
ing.” Those who have built up suc- 
cessful agencies, or agents who have 
experienced the joy of a large annual 
personal production, with consequent 
financial remuneration of a highly satis- 
factory nature, will question the idea 
that “Night” ends a man’s work, or 
that union rules may be followed, 

This reminds me of a story of an 
Irishman who hired out to work on a 
farm. After eating breakfast the 
farmer said: “Pat, what do you say if 
we eat our dinner while we are at it, 
and we can then go right through with- 
out stopping at noon?” Pat agreed that 
this would be a splendid idea. ‘So din- 
ner was cooked and eaten. Thereupon 
the farmer thought of another plan, and 
said: “Let’s also eat supper, Pat, and 
we can continue until dark without 
stopping.” After testing his belt, Pat 
consented and supper was prepared 
and devoured. “Now, Pat,” said the 
farmer, “we have had bregkfast, dinner 
and supper, let’s go to work.” “No,” 
said Pat, “I belong to the union, and 
it’s against the rules of the union to 
work after supper.’ The man who 
wishes to observe union practices, will 
find it mighty hard sledding in the life 
insurance business. 


Work Indicative of Life 

In a conversation with our super- 
intendent of agents, Mr. Aldrich, he 
stated to me that early in his business 
career he realized that “hours” and 
“work” must necessarily play an im- 
portant part in any success achieved. 
The attainment of a great success in 
agency building has not robbed him of 
that early conviction, and he still ap- 
piies “hours” and “work” without stint 
in his daily business life. 

Work is indicative of life. To be 
tobbed of the faculty or privilege of 
working is, in most instances, symbolic 
of death or what some would deem its 
equivalent. In 1913 and 1914, while 
riding in various parts of the country, 
I saw miles of vacant freight cars 
strung along abandoned or sparsely 
used railroad tracks. In other centers 
there were large groups of engines 
standing idle because there was no de- 
mand for the service they were capable 
or rendering. Rust had formed on cer- 
tain parts of the engines, and, as I 
viewed the sight, I could not help but 
feel the pathos that such splendid ma- 
terial should have nothing to do. To 
see an engine at its best, is to view it 
speeding a passenger train across the 
country, or at the head of a long string 
of loaded freight cars, magnificently 
speeding them to their destination. So 


it is with human beings; they shine 
wnost when rendering the _ greatest 
service. 


Away back in the early ages, man 
was driven from a life of ease to one 
of activity, a life in which he was 
ordered to earn his bread by the sweat 
of his brow; he was to till the soil. 
In this provision there was shown a 
wisdom or forethought far beyond the 
comprehension of human beings. If you 
would read the bright pages of the 
world’s history, you must turn to eras 
of greatest human industry, where each 


individual feels a sense of duty to bear 
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a share of national burden. ‘The con- 
verse is likewise true. Great national 
calamities have occurred coincident 
with idleness and _ overindulgence 
among the people of the nation. 


Greatness Often Springs from Humble 
Origin 

Look for your great men in American 
history, men who have written their 
names in never-dying letters upon his- 
torical pages and in nearly every in- 
stance they are men born of humble 
parents, compelled to work for the ad- 
vantage secured, or the results 
achieved. No more sacred or blessed 
penalty was ever visited upon mankind 
than that which made work one of the 


necessary, and also one of the chief: 
aims in life. 
Dissentions affecting government 


have arisen because of alleged desires 
of some to shun their part of the work 


and place the increased burdens due to! 


their deficiencies upon others. But 
there has. been a leveling-up process 
during the past three years. Caste or 
classism has been wiped out, and to-day 
the question ringing in the ears of 
every individual able to serve is, “Are 
you doing your bit?” While laying no 
claim to prophetic powers, if I were to 
hazard a prediction it would be that 
never again, at least not in our gen- 
eration, will there be a return to con- 
(itions prevalent before the opening of 
the present war. Work, service; more 
work, more service, is to be the badge 
of good citizenship from this time forth, 
to all those physically and mentally 
able. 

Two fixed heritages have been handed 
to the human race, namely work and 


death. Life insurance soliciting de 
rands the former in order that pro- 
vision may be made against the con- 
tingencies incident to the latter, How 
shall we work? 
Work Love 
Intelligence 
Industry 
With Unselfishness 
Persistence 


Put Your Heart in Your Labor 


1. Love your Work! That is a 
prime requisite. If you don’t you are 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Home Office Building 





IMETROPOLITAN LIFE 


Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York) 


~ Of the People 
rhe compan By the People 
For the People 


The Daily Average of the Company’s 
Business during 1916 was: 


701 per day in Number of Claims Paid. 


8,304 per day in Number of Policies 
Issued and Revived. 


$1,969,823 per day in New Insurance 
Issued, Revived and Increased. 


$376,827.40 per day in Payments to 
Policyholders and Addition to 
Reserve. 


$220,509.26 per day in Increase of 
Assets. 
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in the wrong business. 
cent swing of agencies I have tried to 
“sell the life insurance business” to 
the agents asembled. What a _ noble 
business it is! It protects family, busi- 
ness, Old age, credit; it encourages 
thrift and economy; improves sanitary 
and hygenic conditions; it 
disease in its incipiency and’ gives 
timely warning to the afflicted; through 
the accumulation of funds it builds rail- 
roads, finances industrial and manu- 
facturing enterprises, develops farms 
to a point of productiveness where they 
have become the nation’s right arm; 
makes possible the successful issuance 
of municipal, county, State and Gov- 
ernment bonds. Surely such a business 
is one which may be entered with love 
and it should be a love springing up 
from within and not one born out of 
circumstances, or expediency. 

The Component Forces of Work 

There are two forces which may be 
used in this connection to illustrate 
the difference between working be- 
cause you love your work, and working 


because you have to work. One is 
known as the centripetal force, and 
the other centrifugal force. The for- 
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During a re- 


discovers, 


ier works from the outside and bores 
its way to the center under force or 


pressure. This may easily be a painful 
operation, because of its grinding na- 
ture. At any rate, it is a force which 
constantly needs heavy pressure from 
an unnatural source in order that 
progress may be made. On the other 
hand the centrifugal force lies in the 


very center and of its own power works 
to the outer surface. The force of the 
life insurance salesman should be cen- 
trifugal. Instead of compelling him- 
self to like the business in which he is 
engaged, or as an expediency to earn- 
ifg a livelihood, he should love it, be- 
cause of a deep rooted conviction in 
his heart that it is the best business in 
the world; that in pursuing his daily vo- 
cation he is advancing the spirit of uni- 
versal brotherhood, banishing unselfish- 


ress, and replacing this undesirable 
trait with that of love for others; that 
be is encouraging thrift and the 


creation. of estates, putting a strong arm 
ef protection around widows and _ or- 
phans; assuring business corporations 
and business interests that the sudden 
collapse of their managerial brains 
through death will not mean bankruptcy 
end ruin, 

Get a vision of the business you are 
engaged in, read about it, study it, 
know it, and your work will cease, to 
be drudgery. It will be a vocation of 
‘ove, and you will go about it with 
lightness of heart because your life is 
centered in your effort. 

There are loyal there 
spirits brave, 


hearts, are 


There are souls that are pure and 
true 
Then give to your work the best that 
you have 
And the best will come back to you. 
tive love, and love to your heart will 


flow, 
A strength in your utmost need, 


Have faith and a score of hearts will 
show 


Their faith in your word and deed. 


For life is a mirror of King and slave— 
’Tis. just what you are and do— 


‘Then give to your work the best that 
you have 
And the best will come back to you. 


Intelligence 


2. Work with Intelligence. .There 
are well defined laws governing sales- 
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manship. In order to use them one 
must know, and that involves intelli- 
cence. A life insurance salesman dif- 
fers considerably from other salesmen. 
lie carries no samples. He must ap- 
peal to sentimentalities. Salesmen in 
cther lines take many trunks along with 
them, engage large sample rooms, 
spread their goods out attractively and 
invite the trades people to come in 
and see them. 

Some life insurance salesmen try to 
crowd every bit of knowledge they 
possess on the subject of life insurance 
into the ear and mind of their pros- 
pects, and they don’t make progress. 
that is not what the prospect desires. 
Jive him a picture of your love of wife, 
children, mother, father, or other de- 
pendents, and you may bank upon it 
that he loves his wife and children 
just as much as you; that he can be 
shown life’s uncertainties and dire pos- 
sibilities just the same as you. You 
ean touch his heart strings, and bring 
a response much more readily than you 
can by crowding his mind full of 
statistics, arguments and comparisons. 


Error of Haphazard Delivery of Policies 

There is a Saying that salesmanship 
consists in selling goods that don’t 
come back to people that do come back. 
If a policy is sold right it will not go 
back to the company as a “Not Taken 
Policy”; on the contrary, the policy- 
holder will come back for more insur- 
ance; and if you give him the proper 
attention and consideration, he will be 
instrumental in materially increasing 
your list of policyholders and friends. 
Work supplemented with intelligence is 
the most productive because it involves 


a knowledge of the art of salesman- 
ship. The approach, the attention, the 
interest, the desire, the closing and 


settlement, and the examination become 
a matter of science to the intelligent 
worker. The delivery of the policy is 
not a haphazard piece of work; on the 
contrary, it is made a matter of per- 
sonal interest. The policy is delivered 
in person, it is explained thoroughly 
and the names of friends and business 
associates likely to be interested in in- 
surance are secured. Where work is 
intelligently performed there will be a 
record of calls made, of interviews 
gained, and compensation resulting 
therefrom. Have you a definite price 
set aS a minimum for the work you 
perform? Do you _ perfect the best, 
and quickest way of securing 
applications? Do you in this manner 
develop sales talks which make you 
more efficient in your work? These 
questions will be answered in the af- 
firmative if you are working with a 
maximum intelligence. 

In an editorial commenting on the 
life of the late Admiral Dewey, William 
Randolph Hearst said: 


easiest 


“He possessed all the qualities of 
a great commander. * * * He was 


splendidly courageous and capable, ad- 
mirably resolute and resourceful, quick 
in decision, prompt in action, superior 
to circumstances, equal to emergency. 
Above all, he possessed the power of 
solving a situation by a master stroke.” 

One cannot think of the work of the 
late popular hero of the American Navy 
without being convinced that it was a 
work of great intelligence. 

Industry 

3. Work Industriously. Every indi- 
vidual is born with brain power, but it 
is bound, and hence it is necessary to 
release same in order to apply it. What 
is it that a person goes to school for? 
Is it to crowd into the mind more and 
more of what is termed knowledge, or 
is it to learn to apply the mental pow- 
ers already possessed? One thing is 
certain, and that is a student must in- 
dustriously apply his mind in order to 
develop brain power just as the athlete 
trains to develop physical powers. The 
lazy, shiftless individual lacks strength 
of mind and body. He moans over a 
condition which he has power to 
change. He must cultivate the habit 
of industry. Success depénds upon it. 


The field for the writing of le insur- 
ance is well advertised. During the 
past year over $785,000,000 was paid 
by life insurance companies to bene- 
ficiaries and policyholders. Surely this 
vast amount of money, which is a 
yearly testimonial, speaks volumes as 
to the value of life insurance. The pub- 
lic wants life insurance—there is no 
greater economic factor—bankers want 
it as collateral; corporations desire it 
to protect brains; families need it as the 
cnly means of protection. In other 
words, the possibilities before the life 
insurance salesman are as potent as 
is the honey for the bee in a well-ad- 
vanced clover field. But “the bee that 
gets the honey doesn’t hang around the 
hive.” He works industriously all day 
long, going from one flower to another, 
and only when loaded with honey 
heads for the hive to deposit his valu- 
able cargo. 

So it must be with the successful 
solicitor. He must wear out the soles 
of his shoes, and not the seat of his 
pants. 


Money Value of Interviews 


Every call, every interview, every 
minute, every hour, every day, every 
month, every year spent in active, in- 
telligent life insurance solicitation has 
a definite monetary value. In order to 
make calls and secure interviews, one 
must be industrious, and it goes with- 
out saying that lack of industry means 
a lack of interviews, applications, and 
also a reduced remuneration. 

Industry is a trait which cannot be 
supplied to an individual. It must nec- 
essarily be a part of his make-up—an 
inbred spirit, as it were. In this con- 
nection it should be borne in mind that 
spirit is master of man, and man is 
master of his day. Get up each morn- 


ing with a bounding, earnest, eager, 
enthusiastic, industrious spirit, one 


which will know no defeat, and victory 
is bound to perch on your banner. By 
making use of every hour and oppor- 


tunity of each day, anticipation is 
changed to participation. The in@s- 
trious and wide-awake solicitor does 


not have to go very far to find an over- 
looked opportunity, but the qualifica- 
tion for such success cannot be sup- 
plied by company to general agent, nor 


by general agent to the agent. In the 
Persian Gulf there is an island on 
which there is no fresh water. Each 


day divers go down to the bottom of 


the ocean and secure spring water 
which bubbles up at various points. 


This requires effort, but it is such ef- 
fort as produces life to the natives. 
Your success requires similar industry. 


4. Work Unselfishly. Two years agol 
was asked to deliver an address on the 
subject, “An Appeal to Higher Mo- 
tives.” It was shown that compensa- 
tion could not always be measured by 
dollars and cents; that “additional 
service” must be an object. “The man 
who does no more than he is paid for, 
is paid for no more than he does.” He 
usually remains an unimportant indi- 
vidual in the affairs of the institution 
with which he is identified, only to be 
dropped at the first opportunity. 


Guard Your Reputation 

Success in life insurance soliciting 
depends in a large measure upon one’s 
reputation. Let it be understood that 
you drive a hard bargain, that it is 
necessary to watch closely the details 
of every transaction of whicn you are 
a part, and you will find it pretty rough 
sledding. Remember that there must 
be at least two parties to every busi- 
ness transaction, and each is entitled 
to a square deal, 

In the June issue of the “American,” 
John Hays Hammond had an article 
descriptive of the greatest man he ever 


knew. That man was Cecil Rhodes. 
What a great life he describes! It 
seems almost inconceivable to crowd 


so much into a life of the years lived 
by the great empire builder. But the 
work of Mr. Rhodes was advanced be- 
cause of his determination not to close 
a transaction unless the other party 
was absolutely satisfied with the bene- 
fits he was to derive from the deal. In 
other words, he saw and recognized 
the rights of the other fellow as much 
as his own. His work, though ambi- 
tious. was unselfish, and as a result he 
won the confidence of men, which was 
highly necessary in his great under- 
taking. 

Let me commend to you the benefits 
of our service department. 10 to see 
old policyholders and ascertain whether 
you can be of service to them. Re 
member that in extending the mile of 
compulsory service to include an addi- 
tional mile of voluntary service, an 
enemy was conquered, a friend won. 
The basic principle of life insurance is 
unselfishness. The man who takes life 
insurance for the protection of family 


or dependents, sacrifices for others. 
Selfishness cannot consistently have a 
part in the life insurance structure. 


How essential, therefore, that the work 
of the champions of life insurance 
should be a work of unselfishness. 


Keeping at It 


5. Work with Persistence. This is 
one of the most valuable traits in con- 
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13 
nection with life insurance salesman- 
ship. It is a connecting link which 


changes defeat into victory. It is the 
mark of distinction between the quitter 
and the winner. Thousands of men 
have started well, full of pep and vim 
and with an ambition as big as a moun- 
tain, but they did not have the stamina 
to keep it up. They entered the mara- 
thon of life’s battles, but they lacked 
the persistence, the determination to 
continue to the end. 

An interesting story is told in con- 
nection with that wizard of electricity, 
Thomas A. Edison. He had listened 
to the improper pronunciation of the 
word “special” on the phonograph. The 
sound as it was reproduced was that 
of “pecial.” There was no hiss to it, 
and Mr. Edison saw no reason why im- 
perfection should be placed before the 
American public. It was contrary to 
his ideals, and he set about to remedy 
the situation by asking experts con- 
nected with his great manufacturing 
plant to perfect a record according to 
his notion of what it should be. After 
spending a great deal of time, and 
thousands of dollars in money, they re- 
ported to him that it was impossible to 
carry out his desire. Years ago Mr. 
Edison extracted the word “impos- 
sible” from his dictionary, never did 
have it in his vocabulary, and he set 
out to do that which was claimed as 
impossible. By working eighteen hours 
a day for seven consecutive months he 
was able to give to the world a sub- 
stance so flexible that it would record 
an impression of one-thirty-second mil- 
lionth part of an inch, and yet be rigid 
enough to reproduce sound. We have 
today the word “special” reproduced on 
the phonograph because Mr. Edison 
worked with persistence, with a deter- 
mination that victory must perch on 
his banner. 


Chapter From a Bridge Builder’s Life 
Let me give you another illustration. 


Thirty years ago Gustav Lindenthal 
was earning less than $1.50 a day as 
a common house plasterer. He had 


an ambition to rise to a higher position 
in life, and he also possessed a deter- 
mination to achieve that ambition. He 
went to work with a persistence that 
knew no defeat and his great achieve- 
ment in the erection of Hell Gate's 
Bridge, which was recently completed, 
is one of the great engineering feats 
of modern times. This bridge has the 
largest arch span in the world, and it 
makes it possible for the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford to connect on 
Long Island whereby trains may be 
run on the Penna, System from Quebec, 
Canada, to Key West, Fla., without a 


break. He is now planning a great 
bridge across the Hudson River con- 
necting New York State and New 


Jersey, which will cost thirty-two mil- 
lions of dollars. Ambition, vision, de- 
termination—what a combination for 
achievement! 

Persistence puts pep into pepper. It 
is what makes a man keep everlastingly 
at it, so that he is able to storm the 
earth works of “no” with a smiling 
countenance and transform the “no” in- 
to “yes.” In fact, the man of persist- 
ence does not know the meaning of the 
word “no.” For every reason given 
why life insurance should not be taken, 
Mr. Persistence suggests two why it 
should. Persistence is that which takes 
a man all the way. You make up your 
mind to succeed. Do you grow faint- 
hearted or weary in the task under- 
taken? Obstacles appear and loom up 
as formidable, but _iike granite under 
the sculptor’s chisel they fade away 
when battling with persistence. Per- 
sistence dominates the interview, and 
conquers opposing conditions. Though 
seemingly turned down, persistence 
returns to, or renews the attack, 
and hammers away until victory is 
achieved. 

Boys, work with love, work with in- 
telligence, work industriously, work un- 
selfishly, work persistently, and you 
will succeed. 
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INSURING BRAINS 

That life insurance is the best anti- 
dote to business locomotor ataxia is 
rapidly becoming a _ recognized fact. 
One need not be old in years to recall 
the time when the death of a financial 
head of a mercantile concern meant em- 
barrassment, if not disaster, to the 
business. But the cycle of a few years 
bas wrought a material change in our 
economic system, and the demise of any 
industrial head today scarcely creates 
a ripple upon the business surface, 
aside from his personal loss. The most 
delicate financial machinery is not re- 
tarded nor is the equilibrium of the most 
sensitive creditor disturbed. 


One of the most consoling thoughts 
of big men to whom is due the pros- 
perity of great business is that their 
sudden removal will not precipitate dis- 
aster or even threaten disintegration. 
This change in financial conditions is 
pointed out almost daily by the death 
of men who constitute the monetary 
sinews and brains of great corporations. 
This great factor which has come to 
stimulate financial stability and ward off 
embarrassment in the event of death, 
is life insurance. 

Big Business bases its success upon 
brains, health and ability, these being 
the tap-root of commercial prosperity, 
In a large measure a corporation is 
merely the men at its head. ‘The value 
of its stock depends upon the confidence 
which is placed in the brains and ability 
of those directing its operation. Many 
private fortunes depend for their value 
upon the ability of these men to live 
until they have consummated certain 
deals involving their interests. When 
this is accomplished they have made 
a certain sum; if these men die it will 
be impossible for others to step into 
their shoes and the work is left unfin- 
ished and all anticipations are blasted, 

Upon this gambler’s chance to live 
business formerly proceeded with fal- 
tering step, with panics in the stock 
market threatening if big men died leav- 
ing their tasks unfinished; private for- 
tunes increased or diminished with the 
continued activity of their owners. Then 
came the modern form of life insurance 
to guarantee to corporations in the 
event of death of their principals, the 
money they would have made had those 
principals lived, and to individuals the 
fortunes they might hope to possess if 
they lived. Banks and corporations of 


every description place large sums of 
insurance upon the lives of their officers. 
Some of these men carry their own in- 
surance instead of having it carried by 
their firms or companies, but the time 
has come when the stockholders of cor- 
porations demand that the men at the 
top must provide protection to their 
Lusiness either personally or through 
the concern itself. 

‘By insuring the brains of the concern 
the producing qualities are capitalized. 
The Federal 
most National Banks are now advocat- 
ing the carrying of insurance by all 
corporations. ‘'When this is done the 
man whose brains and energy built up 
the business may die and the value of 
the corporation’s stock not depreciate, 
because any loss will be fully cared for 
by the insurance. 


SOMEONE PRESUMED 
In the current issue of the Metropoli- 
tan “Intelligencer” appears the follow- 


ing editorial: 
“Insurance Newspapers.” 

We have been informed that the 
representative of one _ insurance 
journal has been intimating that 
he and his particular paper are in 
especial favor at the home office, 
and even that it is to the interest 
of our field men to subscribe. If 
such intimations have reached any 
of our representatives, we want to 
make it plain that they are shock- 
ingly untrue. No one at the home 
office has any interest, financial or 
sentimental, in any paper or in any 
one connected with any paper. 
Xvery one of our men is entirely 
free to subscribe or not to sub- 
scribe. If any one wishes to read an 
insurance journal he is entirely un- 
trammeled in his choice. 


TORNADO-SWEPT AREAS 

Tornadoes have been the bugbear of 
the farmer in the Middle ‘West ever 
since the pioneer in his “prairie schoon- 
er” wended his way thither in the 
early part of the nineteenth century. 
Hail storms and hurricanes have been 
of periodical occurrence, riddling crops, 
devastating fruit orchards, sweeping 
whole buildings off their foundations 
and catapulting human beings to their 
death. No better idea of a _ tornado- 
swept territory can be afforded than a 
picture of the Verdun or Somme fronts 
in Northern France since they have 
been made the scenes of contest be- 
tween the contending European armies. 

‘Later years, however, since science 
has devised building construction that 
will withstand to some extent the rav- 
ages of these terrific gales, this class 
of losses has been somewhat minimized 
Buildings have been constructed to 
cover large areas of foundation and 
limited in height, with the lower story 
lined with brick or other heavy mate- 
rial, and yet these have to succumb to 
the severest hurricanes, 

But science has not as yet conceived 
a protection to the farm crops in II- 
linois, Kansas, Iowa, and other Middle 
Western States, and the losses there are 
of colossal dimensions almost every 
season. From dispatches sent out dur- 
ing the past few weeks, it would appear 
that the present season has been ex- 
ceptionally disastrous to crops and prop- 
erties of all kinds. Small villages have 
been practically razed, their inhabitants 
made homeless, and hundreds of human 
lives sacrificed. Railroad trains have 


Reserve Banks and also _ 
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Cc. R. TRIPP and J. F. O'DONNELL 


C. R. (Charlie) Tripp and J. F. (The 
Senator) O’Donnell, general agents of 
the Fidelity Mutual Life at Albany and 
Syracuse, N. Y., are pictured above do- 
ing the Boardwalk at Atlantic City 
when in attendance at the annual meet- 
ing of the Fidelity Leaders Club re- 
cently. 

+ + * 

Walter |. King, a director and 
actuary of the Columbian National Life 
Insurance Company of Boston has suc- 
cessfully passed the examinations for 
fellowship in the Actuarial ‘Society of 
America. 


been swept from the tracks, and every 
portable object in the path of the storm 
leveled to the earth. 

The whole picture is a sad one, plac- 
ing before us as it does thousands of 
homeless persons, demolished dwellings 
and ruined crops, at a time when the 
economic question is one of paramount 
importance, and yet as Providence tem- 
pers the wind to the shorn lamb, the 
tornado insurance policy proffers itself 
as a mitigating intermediary to the 
tornado victim. 

It has been tnrough these insurance 
companies that the Western farmer has 
found his only means of once more get- 
ting “on his feet,” following the inevit- 
able and much-dreaded cyclone. In fact, 
this is the only thing that can give a 
silver lining to the tornado cloud that 
constantly menaces the Middle West 
farmer, and spurs him to further en- 
ceavor. Tornado insurance is no longer 
a boon subject to debate, but consti- 
tutes the only redress for the victim 
of these seasonable disasters. 


COMMISSIONERS’ MEETING 


The National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners will convene at St. Paul, 
Minn., on August 28, 29, 30 and 31. The 
program contains the following: 

Program 
Tuesday, 10 A. M., August 28. 

President’s Address—Hon. Jesse. S. 
Phillips. 

Tuesday, P. M., August 28. 
Committee Reports. 

Life insurance in Groups, 1912-1917— 
H. Pearson Hammond, Actuary, Con- 
necticut Insurance Department. 

‘New Features in Life Insurance Con- 

(Discussion. 





J. Denny O’Neil, Insurance Commis- 
sioner of the State of Pennsylvania, has 
been mentioned as a possible successor 
to Frank B. Black, State Highway Com- 
missioner, resigned. Commissioner 
O’Neil is regarded as one of the keen- 
est politicians in the Keystone State 
outside the famous Penrose camp. The 
Philadelphia Public Ledger says: ‘“O’- 
Neil is one of the best organizers the 
Governor has in his Cabinet, and, 
moreover, is in entire sympathy with 
virtually everything the Governor does. 
It is generally believed that if he were 
told by the Governor to do something 
be did not think right, he would sever 
his connections with the State govern- 
ment.” 

* * a” 

T. W. Vardell, of Texas, made an in- 
teresting statement that when lawyers 
wre employed by life companies they 
are apt eventually to become life in- 
surance men and to cease practicing 
law. It was through law that Presi- 
dent Seay, of the American Life Con- 
vention; President Coffin, of the State 
Life; Judge Day, of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, and many others 
cntered life insurance. 

. 7” ” 


United States Senator William Alder 
Smith, of Grand Rapids, personally con- 
aucted James V. Barry, assistant secre- 
tary of the Metropolitan Life, through 
the new skyscraper bank building, of 
v.hich he is president and in which the 
Metropolitan Life was the first tenant. 

” * ” 

B. W. Blanchard, editor of the “Dot- 
ted Line,” Des Moines, is arranging to 
publish a daily newspaper in the can- 
tonment near that city. There will bé 
40,000 soldiers there. 

+ - * 

President W. A. Watts, of the Mer- 
chants Life, of Grand Rapids, made a 
record as a host that is quite remark- 








Wisconsin, 

Discussion. 

Co-operation of Departments in Audit- 
ing Statements and Preparing Annual 
Reports.—R. J. Merrill, Commissioner, 
New Hampshire. 

Wednesday, 9:30 A. M., August 29. 

Committee Reports. 

Workmen’s Compensation Insurance— 
What Experience Has Shown to Be Its 
Trend.—F. H. Hardison, Commissioner, 
Massachusetts. 

Discussion, 

Acquisition Cost of Compensation In- 
surance.—George M. Turner, Deputy In- 
surance Commissioner, Indiana. 

Fraternal Orders and Mobile Bill.— 
H. O. Fishback, Commissioner, Washing- 
ton. 

Wednesday, P. M., August 29. 
Committee Reports 

Some Observations on the Cost of 
Operating Insurance Companies.—C. F. 
Nesbitt, Superintendent, District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Investment and Depositing of Reserve 
Funds of Insurance Companies.—Emory 
H. English, Commissioner, Iowa. 

Thursday, 9:30 A. M., August 30. 

Committee Reports. 

Hail Insurance in North Dakota.—sS. 
A. Olsness, Commissioner, ‘North Dakota, 

{Inter-Insurance.—Carey J. ‘Wilson, Su- 
perintendent, Kansas. 

Thursday P. M., August 30. 
Committee Reports. 

Publicity in Insurance.—Jas. R. Young, 
Commissioner, North Carolina. 

‘Fire Insurance Situation —F, H. Mc- 
Master, Commissioner, South Carolina. 
Friday, 9:30 A. M., August 31. 
Committee Reports. 

Departmental Practices. 

Election of Officers. 

Adjournment. 
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Ask Companies to 
Share Court Costs 


GATELY-HAIRE CO. WANTS RE- 
ADJUSTMENT OF LOSS 
Companies Have Already Paid Claim 
Deducting Proportion of Niagara 

and State of Pennsylvania 


The Gately-Haire Co., Inc., of Albany, 
addressed a letter dated August 8 to 
‘he fire companies interested, request- 
ing that they not only pay the differ- 
resulting from the re- 
decision in their 
compa- 


ence in amount 


versal of the court 
tavor but also asking that the 
nies pay their proportionate share of 
the costs of trying and appealing the 
case. The letter follows: 

Gentlemen: 

On January 27, our store at 108 State 
Street, Albany, N. Y., was almost en- 
tirely destroyed by fire, due to exposure 
to the fire of the Odd Fellows Temple. 

At the time of the meeting of the ad- 
susters a few days after the fire we 
presented insurance policies showing a 
total insurance of $35,000 being $34,500 
on stock and $500 on furniture and fix- 
tures. In addition to these we had in 


our possession two policies, one for 
$3,000 in the Niagara Fire Insurance 
Company, and $500 in the Insurance 


Company of the State of Pennsylvania. 
Kight days prior to the fire, after tak- 
ing inventory, we found that we had 
more insurance than we needed and 
decided to cancel $3,590 insurance and 
elected to terminate our liability in the 
Niagara Insurance Company and the 
Insurance Company of the State of 
Pennsvivania. We addressed letters to 
this effect to the agents of said insnr- 
ance companies, asking them to caucel 
these policies immediately, giving our 
reasons therefor. 
“Induced” to Bring Suit 

At the time of the adjustment, we 
were informed by the adjusters of the 
Royal, Boston and Security Under- 
writers, that notwithstanding that we 
had more insurance than was needed 
without the indemnity of the Niagara 
Insurance and State of Pennsylvania 
Companies, these companies must con- 
tribute for their proportion o* the loss, 
in that the policies were still in our 
possession, had not been taken up by 
the companies, nor the return premiums 
tendered. 

A prominent firm of insurance agents 
in this city, who carried the largest 
Jines, concurred in the position of the 
special agents, and told us that we 
must prepare proofs to include the two 
companies in question. 

Both of the insurance 
Niagara and I[nsurance 
Pennsylvania, denied any and all lia- 
dility, setting forth the plea that our 
ietters demanding cancellation properly 
relieved them o/ the liability. 

Subsequently, we brought suit to 
cover the amounts which we claimed in 
our proofs from the two companies in 


companies, 
Company of 


question, and were awarded a verdict 
in the Supreme Court. The companies 
contesting .appealed to the Appellate 


Division of the Supreme Court, and 
that body confirmed the verdict of the 
Supreme Court. Then they brought the 
case to the Court of Appeals. This body 
recently reversed the decision and in 
their opinion stated in effect that our 
demand for cancellation properly re- 
iieved the companies in question from 
contributing in the loss, dividing the 
order for cancellation and the tender of 
the return premiums into separate 
‘ransactions. You have undoubtedly 
heen apprised of this decision. 





Now, we are going to put our case in 
as honorable a way as possible, square- 
ly before you, and submit if in your 
Cpinion, it is fair and equitable that w« 
should be deprived of such loss as you 
would have been compelled to pay were 
the companies in question left out oi 
the apportionment. 

Your company insured us under pol- 
See Under the proofs submitted, 
‘our proportion was ......... Leaving 
the ‘Niagara and State of Pennsylvania 
out, we would have been entitled to 
ieceive from you a total of 
waking a difference of ......... 

We accepted your policy of indemnity 
in good faith and paid our premium 
therefor. The claims as made were not 
of our own making, and, innocently, 
we were compelled to bring suit. There 
is, therefore, as we look at it, an obliga- 
tion on your part to make good the 
above difference, and we would be 
pleased to receive your check for same. 


Precedent Established Worth Cost 

There is one other point which may 
or may not interest you, and that is the 
question of expense to which we were 
put in prosecuting this case in all 
courts. Our court costs amounted to 
$577.30 and attorneys’ fees $350, mak- 
ing $927.30 in all due to no fault of 
curs. We would like to be reimbursed 
for this expense, and if you will look 
it the case from every angle, and also 
‘ppreciate the good effect that the re- 
,erse decisions must have on all ingsur- 
ance contracts in the future, we are 
sure that you will be perfectly willing 
to contribute your share to this ex 
vense, which amounts to......... This. 
lowever, we leave to your own con- 
science and will accept whatever de- 
cision you may see fit to make grace 
fully. 

Anticipating the courtesy of a prompt 
response, we remain, 

Very truly yours, 
GATELY-HAIRE CO., INC., 
Per John L. Gately, President. 


The Eastern Underwriter is advised 
that the companies will probably pay 
the difference in amount but will re 
iuse to pay any part of the court 
costs. 


MICHIGAN STANDARD POLICY 


In Its Present Form Contains Just 
Enough Unimportant Changes to 
Make Companies Reprint 
There is no accounting for the action 
of certain insurance commissioners, 
among the convention which is crying 
for uniformity at every turn of the 
road when the legislatures of their re- 
spective States are permitted to enact 
measures such as a standard fire policy 
which is just enough different from that 
adopted in other States to make it ne- 
cessary for companies to go to the ex- 

pense of reprinting policy forms. 
Michigan has just issued and sent to 
companies a standard policy for use 
in that State which differs in nine 
places, not materially, but just enough 
to differ, with the New York standard 
policy which goes into effect January 1. 
On the bottom of first page the word 
“attest” is omitted from the Michigan 
policy. There is a difference in the 
wording in line 36-37. New York policy 
in line 59, after word “lightning” there 
isa comma. There is none in the Mich- 
igan policy, There is a difference in 
the wording in line 130-131. In the New 
York form in line 137, there is a colon 
after word “following.” ‘In the Michigan 
form there is a semi-colon after the 
word “following.” There is a difference 
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in the wording of lines 139 and 169, In 
the New York form in line 187 pertain 
ing to the time allowed in paying losses, 
allots “sixty days.” The Michigan form 
“thirty days,” and there is a difference 
in the wording in line 196, 


For the sake of uniformity it would 
seem that the commissioners would 
have worked together in a matter of 


this kind. 


RECEIVER FOR EQUITY 

H, H. Hamilton, of Sioux City, la., has 
been appointed receiver for the Kquity 
Mutual Fire of that city. Insurance 
Commissioner English of lowa revoked 
the company’s certificate of authority 
recently on account of the insolvency 
of the concern. The company is ex- 
pected to make assessments on its pol- 
icyholders to cover the losses. 


NORTH 
BRANCH 
FIRE INS. CO. 


Sunbury, Pa. 
Inc, 1911 


Assets .. 
Reserve 
Capital 
Surplus 


$641,341.77 

ove ee -. . 230,513.29 
300,000.00 

63,479.83 


THE JOHNSON CO., INC. 

The Johnson Co., with offices on Smith 
Street, Perth Amboy, has filed articles 
of incorporation at the county clerk's 
office and is authorized to do a general 
insurance business, with Lioyd P. John- 
fon as agent in charge. The authorized 
capital stock is $125,000. The _ incor- 
porators are Lloyd P. Johnson; Johanna 
M. Johnson, and Elwood R, Johnson. 
All reside in Perth Amboy. 


NO METROPOLITAN LLOYDS 

Meserole & Bowden, who have been 
organizing the Metropolitan Lloyds, an- 
nounce that they have abandoned the 
idea. The demand for this class of pro- 
tection—bombardment and war risks 
has diminished to such an extent that 
it has been decided to return the de 
posits to the subscribers and dissolve 
the concern. 


CITY 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Inc, 1870 


. «+» - $357,318.58 
54,256.92 
200,000.00 
96,379.07 


Assets 

Reserve 
Capital 
Surplus — 


OPERATING ON A CONSERVATIVE BASIS IN A LIMITED 
TERRITORY UNDER AN EXPERIENCED MANAGEMENT 
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Fire Companies 
As Casualty Agents 


CO. OFFICIALS’ OPINIONS VARY 


Many Believe Plan Originated By Fire- 
men’s Fund and U. S. Casualty 
Will Not Spread 


The arrangement by which the Fire 
men’s Fund, of San Francisco, becomes 
general agent for eleven States for all 
lines of the United States Casualty Com- 
pany has caused much comment. It is 
agreed by practically everyone consulted 
that, in the event of similar plans be- 
ing adopted by other companies, vast 
changes in the conduct of both the fire 
and casualty business will result. 

A Competitive Measure 

It is argued in favor of this plan that 
it permits fire companies to protect 
themselves in respect to being able to 
offer equal service to agents to that 
of the companies owning or managing 
casualty companies, and thus hold 
those agents who might be attracted 
by the offer of a combination company. 

In refutation of this, fire underwriters 
say the failure of the joint automobile 
policy demonstrates that the average 
agent would as willingly issue two 
policies in two separate companies and 
that it is as easy to sell. In this con 
nection it is pointed out that the agency 
problems arising out of joint automobile 
policies would apply to all casualty lines 
as well. 

Circumstances in the Middle West are 
more in accord with the conditions ne 
cessary for this plan to be a success 
than in the Kast. There, fire men say 
the fact that the Western departments 
of some of the fire companies are be- 
ing managed as separate companies 
under the direction of Chicago agencies 
makes a contract with the casualty com- 
pany for the writing of all lines much 
more easily effected. Many Chicago 
fire agents who manage the Western de- 
partment of a company represent cas 
ualty companies also but no company 
to date other than the Firemen’s Fund 
has officially and as a company en 
tered into such a contract. 

Must Be Reciprocal 

As contracts (of this nature) must 
be a matter of reciprocity, it is felt 
by some fire men that the advantage 
is all on the side of the casualty com- 
pany, The fire business is the more 
established and its agency plants the 
older. The majority of agents secure 
the largest part of their incomes from 
fire premiums. A casualty company en- 
tering a fire agency therefore would 
secure the business the fire agent was 
able to control but would a fire com- 
pany entering a casualty agency secure 
the same volume of premiums, is asked? 

The vice-president of a New York 
company told The Eastern Underwriter 
that he would not assume such a con- 
tract because he would not want the 
supremacy of his company in an agent's 
office endangered by a casualty company 
running-mate whose management dif- 
fered and whose whole underwriting pol- 
icy is bound to be at variance with that 
established by the fire company. 

Another fire company official, whose 
company is at present writing automo- 
bile insurance under a joint policy con- 
tract with a casualty company, said 
that he did not believe the plan would 
be extended further. He said, in addi- 
tion, that the joint policy was admit- 
tedly a failure and that he knew from 
several officials of other companies that 
the sentiment was generally that the 
plan was soon to be abandoned. 

Another fire man, however, said to 
The Bastern Underwriter on Monday 
that his company has been approached 
within a month by a casualty company 
with a proposal to enter into An agree- 
ment for the writing of business all 
over the United States. He did not say 
what action had been taken on the pro- 
posal, 
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FARMERS GET NO REDRESS 
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gers Mutual Insurance Company— 
Statute of Limitations Intervenes 











from storms which swept those sec- 
iions. They felt secure, however, as 
‘hey were insured against such losses 
with the Grangers Mutual Storm and 
Fire Insurance Company of Carroll 
county, Md. But they were disap- 
pointed, as the insurance company, in- 
stead of paying the various claims, ere (aaa rca faxed paper ce i 
levied assessments against the farmers. Ca a a Fa a ; 

Subsequently the company failed and a ceaaaiial 
receivers were appointed. Then fol- Ka F 
lowed a series of suits in an effort to : 
collect these assessments. The re- Kay fs ; 
ceivers failing in this, have kept the 
matter in the courts ever since, and on 
August 2 another attempt was made to 
Settle the litigation. 

It was held by the court that the 
tatute of limitations applied in refer- 
ence to the assessments in 1912, but as 
for the others, if the insured shared 
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Counties, Md., suffered heavy losses 
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NATIONALUNION 


Fire Insurance Co 





sessment, the insured could set off the 
loss against the assessment. The 
justice, except in those cases where the 
ctatute of limitations applied, decided 
for the defendants. 


An Insurance Company’s safety depends upon the ability, experience 
and integrity of the men who manage its affairs. The proper 
sueeneaaiidiniaies: ASCE TOTO conservation of its premiums for prompt and equitable payment of 
CONTINENTAL ON SUCCESS claims and for reserves to safeguard policyholders is a matter of 

—_— “se prime importance to all agents who seek complete protection for 
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Fire Company Publishes Attractive their patrons. The safety of funds is always the first consideration 
Booklet on How Various Forms of of the NATIONAL UNION, which weighs every transaction with due 
Coverage Affect Business rag regard to the inalienable rights of its policyholders, agents and stock- a 


mq «| «Holders, There are no exceptions to this rule—ABSOLUTELY NONE. 
uy | The NATIONAL UNION has a Policyholders Surplus of $1,756,262. 
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The Continental Fire Insurance Co. 
this week published an _ attractively 
arranged booklet on the relation of the 
various forms of fire coverage to gen- 
cral business practice. The book takes 


up each form separately and shows it a 


| Its Reserve for the protection of policyholders is $2,362,164. 

| And aside from ample resources, excellent experience and strict 
integrity dominate an.organization whose. service and facilities are 

| adding prestige every day to the name i , 


NATIONAL UNION 
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is commercially necessary and is _ is- 
sued to fill a need. ‘It covers fire, 
use and occupancy, business interrup- 
tion, rent insurance, tornado, sprinkler 
leakage, automobile, profits, leasehold 
and war. 
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Robert Riegel 
On Auto Rates 


OFFERS SEVERAL REMEDIES FOR 
EVILS 


Segregates Different Classes and 
Analyzes Flaws in Schedules as 
Now Being Applied 


Robert Riegel, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, has compiled an analysis 
of auto rate making methods which is 
published in the “Journal of Political 
Kconomy” and is in part as follows: 


Criticism of Collision Rates 
The principal criticism of the colli- 
sion rate system is that the list-price 
basis causes the higher-priced cars to 
pay excessive rates. It is argued that 
these cars usually have their hazard 
considerably reduced by the fact that 
they are ordinarily ‘better driven and 
have less hard usage. This brings up 
again the problem of rating drivers, 
with all its practical impossibilities. 
Another defect is that no consideration 
is given to the variation in the acci- 

dent rate with different localities. 


Criticism of Fire and Theft Rates 

The criticism of fire and theft rates, 
briefly stated, is on grounds of the 
lack of statistical support and conse- 
quent inability on the part of the public 
to ascertain whether the rates are just 
and equitable or exorbitant and dis- 
criminating. In 1911 an investigator of 
the New York Insurance Department 
stated: “As yet the Conference has 
gathered no statistics nor does there ap- 
pear to be a clearly defined plan as 
to the nature of the statistics to be 
gathered or the methods to be employed 
in gathering them. Such rates as were 
originally adopted and the changes that 
were subsequently made in them ap- 
pear to be based rather upon ‘under- 
writing judgment’ than upon actual 
figures obtained from the _ different 
companies writing this class of busi- 
ness.” In 1917 a similar report: stated 
that ‘none of these rates were based 
upon statistics gathered for the pur- 
pose although the experience of in- 
dividual companies was used. And 
there are no records or statistics in 
the files of the conference which would 
indicate whether these rates were equi- 
table or just.” 

It is not necessary to be inferred 
that the described deficiencies in rat- 
ing have been brought about by design. 
In nearly every form of insurance a 
beginning had been made with a rough 
grouping such as is evident in auto- 
mobile rating and in some cases with 
a much cruder system. The complaint 
which the public may justly urge with 
the greatest force is the lack of co- 
operation which has existed among the 
companies in the past. More or less 
unrestrained competition not only made 
combined experience difficult to obta'n, 
but frequently caused “the published 


rates to be merely nominal. The de- 
fects of the system are obvious, and 
until some constructive, rather than 
critical, ideas are advanced little im- 
provement can be expected. 


Proposed Modifications in Rates 


It is evident from what has been said 
that two modifications in the methods 
which have been employed in making 
rates are desirable, the first involving 
the statistical problem of accumulating 
and handling experience data, and the 
second consisting of an improved theo- 
retical basis for rate-making. Steps 
are now being taken to improve the 
statistical basis for rates, but the solu- 
tion of the second problem is progress- 
ing slowly, if at all. 


Plans for Experience Collection 

A large volume of dependable data 
being a necessity, the statisticians of 
the National Workmen’s Compensation 
Service Bureau have prepared a method 
for the collection and reporting of ex- 
perience by its member companies un- 
der standard rules of procedure, a call 
to be made for this material in the 
early part of 1919. Variations in meth- 
ods of compilation have hitherto cre- 
ated difficulties, even in dealing with 
what data were obtainable. Under the 
proposed system, which goes into effect 
for the policy year 1917, all experience 
data are to be based upon the year 
of issue of the policy, regardless of 
the time of receipt of the premium or 
the payment of loss. Because of the 
fact that some policies are not written 
until the latter part of 1917, it will be 
necessary to wait until December, 1918, 
before turning in all 1917 experience. 
Even then there will be outstanding 
losses to be considered, for liability 
suits sometimes require considerable 
time for adjustment or decision. The 
companies may adopt any method they 
see fit in compiling the information re- 
quired, but reports to the Bureau must 
be in accordance with the prescribed 
plan. 

Difficulty has been experienced be- 
cause of the methods followed by some 
companies in treating insurance for a 
fraction of a year. The new plan pro- 
vides a unit of a “car year” and re 
quires that insurance for less than 
twelve months be reported as a corre- 
sponding fraction of a car year. Thus 
one car insured for six months would 
be reported as five-tenths of a car in 
liability and property damage insur- 
ance, In collision insurance risks of 
less than one year are to be reported 
as fractions of the list price; thus one 
month’s insurance on a_ $1,200 car 
would be reported as $100 of insurance. 
It was deemed best in collision insur- 
ance not to attempt to collect two kinds 
of exposure—list price and number of 
cars—and the latter is consequently 
made optional with the companies, al- 
though advised by the Bureau. 

Under this plan it will be necessary 
for the members to furnish the Bu- 
reau with the exposure, premiums and 
losses, together with such a description 
of the risk as will enable segregation 
of the data according to (1) form of 
coverage, whether liability, property 


damage or collision insurance; (2) 
type of car, whether private pleasure, 
private pleasure occasionally commer- 
cial, commercial, livery, public other 
than livery, manufacturers’ and deal- 
ers’ on named-chauffeur or specified- 
car basis, or manufacturers’ and deal- 
ers’ on pay-roll basis; (3) motive pow- 
er, Whether gasoline, steam or electric; 
and (4) classification of the car ac- 
cording to horse-power groups in lia- 
bility and property damage insurance, 
and according to list-price groups in 
collision insurance. 

Experience for the country as a whole 
is to be reported so as to permit of 
complete analysis as reported above. 
In addition it is necessary to require 
that data be reported by individual 
States and territorial divisions to per 
mit adjustments of rates with refer- 
ence to the relative hazard of the dif- 
ferent rate groups. Inasmuch as the 
detailed analysis of experience _pro- 
posed for the country as a whole would, 
in the case of a single State, reduce 
the exposure below the volume neces 
sary for an average, it is planned to 
collect data by territorial groups in 
accordance with only the first three 
sub-divis‘ons named (form of coverage, 
type of car and motive power), omit 
ting classification of cars within the 
type. 

It would then be possible to construct 
a system of rate-making similar to the 
differential plan employed in compen- 
sation insurance or the method followed 
in the fire insurance “Experience Grad 
ing and Rating” schedule. Under this 
plan it is assumed that any relations 
which may be developed from an 
analysis of national experience as re 
gards, for instance, horse-power groups 
or list-price groups will hold true also 
for individual States, cities and terri- 
torial rate groups, it being impossible 
to derive such relations from the terri 
torially classified data because such 
data will not provide a sufficient ex 
posure under each group. Thus if na 
tional experience shows that liability 
rates on cars of from 31 to 40 horse 
power should be 2 per cent. higher 
than rates on the 21 to 30 horse-power 
group, it may be assumed that this 
ratio is also equitable within any par 
ticular territory. Probably in each par 
ticular rate group the number of in 
sured $l- to 49- and 21- to 40-horse 
power cars would be found insufficient 
for a dependable average. Likewise it 
will be assumed that if, from the tn 
dividual territorial groups’ experience, 
it can be determined that private pleas 
ure cars in Greater New York should 
be charged more than the same cars 
in Chicago, this will hold true of all 
cars, regardless of their horse-power 
This is merely an application of the 
statistical principle that no average 
should be based upon insufficient data 

A code has been prepared to enable 
the companies, if they desire, to make 
use of punched cards in connection 
with the Hollerith or Powers sorting 
and tabulating machines. 

The plan for collecting uniform lia 
bility, property damage, and collision 
insurance experience having been de 


scribed, little space need be devoted to 
the National Automobile Underwriters’ 
Conference plan for fire and theft in 
surance, which is very similar. Insur- 
ance written and losses are to be re 
ported, with details as to location of 
the risk, by States or cities; type of 
coverage, whether fire, theft, transpor- 
tation or a combination of these cov 
erages, and whether written on a 
valued or non-valued form: year of 
model, whether next year's, this year's, 
last year’s, etc.; make of car; list 
price class; motive power; ownership, 
whether new or second-hand; use of 
car, whether private pleasure, -livery. 
etc.; presence of safety appliances, ete 
With this information available it 
would be possible to proceed to con 
Struct fire and theft rates in accord 
ance with the principles described un 
der the liability, property damage and 
collision plan. 


Suggested Changes 

difficult matter to propose 
changes in existing rate-making meth 
ods which meet practical conditions. 
but the attempt may be made with the 
hope that the inevitable criticisms will 
themselves be productive of improve 
ments. It will appear to anyone from 
a Study of automobile rates that modi 
fications are desirable which would 
produce (1) a reduction of discrimina 
tions, which are unavoidable under the 
present territorial divisions, (2) a con 
sideration of certain admitted factors 
of hazard, which at present have no in 
fluence on rates, and (3) a system of 
equitably allocating expenses, 

1. The defect of the present system 
of rating is that at the boundary line 
of the State or other territorial divi 
sion the rates change much more 
abruptly than hazards The same 
trouble, for example, would ensue in 
the parcel-post system if a flat rate 
existed outside of the local zone, or in 
the express-rate system if the blocks 
were too few in number. One method 
of reducing the inequity of such abrupt 
trans tions in automobile insurance 
would be to increase greatly the num- 
ber of rate zones without reducing, be 
low a point sufficient for an average, 
the exposure upon which rates are 
based It is believed that this might 
be done without such fatal result and 
without enormously increasing the nec 
essary number of rate schedules by the 
following method 

Every large city in the United States 
of over 55,000 inhabitants should be 
considered as the center of a series of 
rate zones, the city itself (approxi 
mately) forming the highest of these 
zones. It would then be necessary to 
obtain a basis rate for liability and 
property damage insurance for each of 
these cities—-a rate which would cover 
merely the losses incurred, or, in other 
words, provide the amount actually re 
turned to policyholders Such a rate 
is obtainable by comparing the ratio 
of losses to exposure on all private 
pleasure cars in the particular city with 
the ratio of losses to exposure over the 
entire United States The particular 
city’s rates would then be in propor- 
tion to the average rate of the United 
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States as its loss ratio is to the aver- 
age loss ratio of the United States. 
Thus, to use figures, if the Greater New 
York liability loss is on the average 
$40 per car insured twelve months, 
while the average loss in the United 
States is $30 per-car year, the rates in 
New York will be 133 per cent. of the 
average rates of the United States. 
Must Have Several Schedules 

It would seem from this that it would 
be necessary to construct a vast num- 
ber of rate schedules in order to cover 
all the large cities in the United States. 
Two facts operate, however, to reduce 
the apparent magnitude of the task. 
First, the number of cities of over 55,- 
000 inhabitants in the United States is 
only about 100, according to the 1910 
census. Secondly, while it may be 
necessary for a time to carry nearly 
100 schedules, this number may be con- 
siderably reduced if a reasonable co- 
incidence of experience is discovered 
among these cities, which will permit 
of grouping. Grouping may also be 
necessary where insufficient exposure 
is found. 

There still remain to be considered 

the cities of less than 55,000 inhabit- 
ants. These are so numerous and the 
possible exposure in each is so small 
that the construction of separate rate 
schedules for them is impossible. Con- 
sequently they will be grouped in a 
class, and a rate made for the class in 
the same manner that a rate was ar 
rived at for the larger cities. This 
will not do absolute justice among such 
smaller cities and towns, inasmuch as 
a city of 50,000 will obtain a rate 
equally low with a town of 5,000, but 
it will be 100 per cent. superior to the 
present system, under which a city of 
100,090 and one of 5,000 frequently find 
themselves on equal terms. 
' We have now to consider the terri 
tory outside of cities, including subur- 
ban and rural districts. It is proposed 
that each of the cities be considered as 
surrounded by a series of concentric 
circles, with the geographic center of 
the city as a common center, the cir- 
cumferences of the circles being con 
sidered as the boundary lines of rate 
zones. Thus, using New York as an 
illustration, the greater part of the city 
would be circumscribed by a line, say, 
25 miles distant at all points from the 
city’s geographical center and forming 
a circle 50 miles in diameter. All cars 
within this zone would take the Greater 
New York rates, which will vary of 
course with the horse-power. Outside 
of it would appear another imaginary 
circle with a diameter of, say, 55 miles, 
and all cars between the circumference 
of this circle and the one first men- 
tioned would take a rate which would 
be eae percentage of the rate for the 
city zone and lower than the latter by, 
say, 5 per cent. It may be assumed 
with some degree of equity that, be- 
yond a certain point, the farther a car 
is kept from the city, the less it will 
be used within the city limits. The 
loss experience of a number of larger 
cities might be used to determine upon 
a statistical basis what the percentages 
of the various zones should be, and 
their diameters. There would be many 
cases in which the location of the auto- 
mobile would fall within two zones of 
different cities, and under such cir 
cumstances the h‘gher rate of the two 
would be charged. 

Favors Zone Rates 

Such a system of adjusting rates to 
location would have the _ following 
points in its favor: 

(a) The assumptions upon which it 
is based may be more readily defended 
upon theoretical grounds, admitt'ng o 
some explanation to the insured of the 
causes of rate differences. 

(b) It would lessen the effect of dis- 
criminations which inevitably result 
from the present territor’al divisions, 
such as a distance of a half-mile caus- 
ing a $5 difference in property damage 
rates or a $23 difference in liability 
rates. 

(c) It would eliminate the anomaly 
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0° cities with 5,000 and 100,090 inhabit- 
ants having the same rates. 

2. Some consideration should be given 
to certain factors of hazard which now 
have no influence on rates, such as (1) 
mileage covered and (2) competent 
driving. We reach the general conclu- 
sion regarding these factors, however, 
that a number of desired results in 
rate-making are unattainable or are not 
worth the trouble involved. 

Must Discover Expense 

3. Finally, some method of accurately 
ascertaining the expense involved in 
connection with all forms of automobile 
insurance is necessary. The public is 
entitled to know that each line of cov- 
erage is bearing its equitable portion 
of the total cost of doing business. 
Considerable criticism of the percent- 
age of premiums devoted to expense 
exists and has even led to the estab- 
lishment of so-called automobile mu- 
tuals. A more fundamental inquiry, 
however, is whether automobile insur- 
ance is being charged with more than 
its share of total expenses, and whether 
liability and property damage _ insur- 
ance are each bearing their appropri- 
ate portions of the expense’ burden. 
This question has already been dis- 
cussed by an able writer on casualty 
insurance, who has proposed an effi- 
cient cost system for companies writing 
multiple lines. His plan is described 
for the benefit of those companies 
“transacting multiple lines of insurance 
which desire * * * enlightment and 
guidance to ascertain as close an ap- 
proximation as possible to the true cost 
of conducting each of its lines.” This 
expense problem appears to be second 
in importance only to the improvement 
in methods of ascertaining pure pre- 
miums in automobile insurance. 


AUTO INSURANCE RESTRICTION 

The Insurance Department of Illinois 
has ruled that fire insurance companies 
may not insure automobile manufac- 
turers and dealers against the loss of 
an automobile sold on the installment 
plan before the payment of the pur- 
chase price has been completed. Many 
companies have been selling on the 
installment plan and protecting them- 
selves against fire and theft by taking 
out a blanket policy of insurance. The 
Attorney General holds that the insur- 
ance involved is practically guaranty 
insurance and is not covered under the 
law regulating fire insurance companies. 


CHANGES ITS NAME 

On Wednesday of this week the name 
of the Massachusetts Employes’ Insur- 
ance Association changed its name to 
the Liberty Mutual Insurance Company. 
The change in name does not affect in 
any way coverage under outstanding 
policies or any other contracts or obli- 
gations. The change is primarily one 
of title for convenience in handling busi- 
ness and policy indorsements are not 
necessary and will be furnished .only 
upon special request from policyholders. 
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$3,455,235 IS AMOUNT INVOLVED 








Constitutes Excess Over Amount the 
State Fund is Permitted to Carry 
On Property 


Madison, Wis., Aug. 15.—The Wis- 
consin State Fire_Jnsurance Fund has 
re-insured a portion of its risks to the 
amount of $3,455,235. This has been 
pursuant to a law passed by the last 
session of the Legislature. This law 
provides that the insurance commis- 
sioner, having management of the fund, 
may at his discretion, with the consent 
of the Governor, re-insure such risks 
as are assumed by the State Fund 
when the amount of liability on any 
one risk exceeds the sum of $100,000. 
The re-insurance effected does not cover 
all State property, but covers only on 
such risks as the Commissioner os, In- 
surance decided re-insurance protection 
should be secured. 

The largest amount of re-insurance 
effected on any one risk is that of the 
Northern Hospital at Winnebago, Wis. 


The total amount of insurance in force 
on this risk is $666,000, upon which risk 
the sum of $560,380 is re-insured. On 
the State Hospital at Mendota, the total 
amount of insurance carried is the sum 
of $469,620, and the amount of re-in- 
surance $367,380. The School for the 
Blind, at Janesville, total insurance 
carried is $192,150, amount of re-in- 
surance $74,000. The Binder Twine 
factory and warehouse at Waupun, in- 
cluding contents, amount of insurance 
carried is $634,359, amount of re-insur- 
ance effected $534,775; Platteville Nor- 
mal School, amount of insurance in 
force $155,250, re-insurance’ effected 
$51,000; Stevens Point Normal School, 
insurance carried $223,855, re-insurance 
effected $111,000; Whitewater Normal 
School, insurance carried $173,000, re- 
insurance effected, $73,700; Historical 
Library, insurance carried $720,000, re- 
insurance effected $360,000; University 
of Wisconsin, insurance carried $2,09%,- 
682.20, re-insurance effected $1,106,500. 

The re-insurance effected is upon the 
same basis as that placed in the State 
Fund; all of the State property, under 
the statutes, being covered for 90 per 
cent. of its value; the rates charged by 
the fund are 75 per cent. of the board 
rates. The rates of insurance as cov- 
ered under the re-insurance contract 
allow the usual credits for the use of 
the 90 per cent. co-insurance clause as 
does the State Fund. The law allowing 
such re-insurance provides that in no 
instance shall a greater amount be paid 
for coverage than is provided for in the 
State Fund. Under the re-insurance 
contract entered into between the fund 
and the several companies, all the re- 
insurance is placed at the same cost 
as provided for by the fund. No re- 
insurance is effected upon the State 
capitol building or its contents. The 
law in question limited the amount 
which may be carried in the State 
Fund on such building to $500,000; it 
also limited the amount of insurance 
to be carried by the fund upon the His- 
torical Library building to $200,000. 

In the placing of such re-insurance, 
no standard policies are issued by the 
companies accepting the same. The re- 
insurance contracts are based upon the 


re-insurance schedules as issued by the 
Insurance Commissioner to the several 
departments or units covered. This is 
under a recent ruling made by the at- 
torney general. 

The total amount of premiums cover- 
ing such re-insurance is the sum of 
$11,872.23. The companies accepting 
the re-insurance in question base the 
percentage of coverage upon the sev- 
eral items re-insured, taking the North- 
ern Hospital at Winnebago as the base 
unit. Such re-insurance was effected 
through’a local agent at Madison, J. N. 
Hobbins, and only one agency agree- 
ment was entered into as to such re- 
insurance, in order to facilitate the 
handling thereof in the event of 
changes. On several of the items cov- 
ered the amounts to be insured vary 
from time to time. 

The interesting question affecting in- 
surance men in general is as to the 
amount of commissions that might be 
involved in the placing of such line of 
re-insurance. As is a well-known fact, 
agents’ commissions upon this particu- 
lar class of property are limited by the 
companies to 25 per cent. The State 
Fund limited its premiums to 75 per 
cent. of the board rates, and under the 
law permitting such re-insurance no 
more can be paid for re-insurance than 
is collected by the fund. It naturally 
follows that the agency comn@ssion of 
25 per cent. is included in the re-in- 
surance contract. Following is a list 
of the companies with whom re-insur- 
ance has been placed: 

Citizens, Westchester, Boston, City 
of New York, New Hampshire, New 
Brunswick, Allemannia, Humboldt, Pitts- 
burgh Underwriters, German-American 
of Pittsburgh, Keystone Underwriters, 
United States, London & Lancashire, 
Orient, Concordia, Farmers of York, 
Ohio Farmers, Rhode Island, Commer- 
cial Union, Atlas, St. Paul, F. M., 
Scottish Union & National, Phoenix of 
Hartford, Yorkshire, Pacific, Globe & 
Rutgers, Springfield F. & M. and Con- 
necticut. 


ATTACKS AMERICAN COMPANIES 
(Continued from page 1) 


Hartford; the Connecticut, of Hartford, and 
the Soringfield Fire and Marine, of Spring 
field, Mass. 

Sold Bonds to Companies 

In 1910, the Mortgage Bond Co., of 
which George A. Hurd and Richard M. 
Hurd, brothers, are respectively presi- 
dent and vice-president, the last named 
also being president of the Lawyers 
Mortgage Co., disposed to the fire in- 
surance companies through a _ promi- 
nent bond house in New York about 
$760,000 of bonds. The selling method 
used was for the representative of the 
bond house to interview the officials of 
the fire insurance companies, stating to 
them that unless they took a good 
sized block of these bonds they would 
not be permitted to participate in the 
insurance controlled either by the 
Mortgage Bond Co. or the Lawyers 
Mortgage Co. The price paid for the 
bonds was $90 and they are now quoted 
at around $75. 

In spite of his patriotic effusions, Mr. 
Hurd has made no offer to buy back 
from all of these companies at the 
price they paid for them these bonds 
of the Mortgage Bond Co. In view of 
his fear of money reverting back to 
the German Government, would it not 
be but consistent patriotism for Mr. 
Hurd to buy back these bonds in order 
that none of the profits of his Company 
may be used in prosecuting the war 
against the United States? 

Strong Personal Sentiments 
The July 29 issue of the “Evening 


Telegram” contained a full page article, 
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with the photograph of Mr. Hurd, di- 


rected against the German Govern- 
ment, the German people, German 
business and everything in any way 


having the stigma of Germanism. He 
was as sensational there as in the pres- 
ent instance. 

This is his attitude in spite of Presi- 
dent Wilson's declaration that we are 
not at war against the German people 
or against German business. 


Mr. Hurd would apparently like the 
public to believe that he is intimately 
familiar with every detail of the work- 
ings of a fire insurance company, both 
financial and technical. Did he get this 
vast experience by selling them bonds 
of the Mortgage Bond Co. with the 
alternative of exclusion from sharing 
in the patronage of the Lawyers Mort- 
gage Co.? Or did he divine it through 
the business insight which he has used 
in the management of his own corpo- 
ration, with the result that its stock 
has dropped in the past two years from 
176 to 125 and whose dividend this year 
was reduced from 12 to 8 per cent.? 


Refuses Policies 


Mr. Hurd has shown further evidence 
of keen business acumen. He refuses 
to accept the policies of American com- 
panies because that dear, downtrodden 
public might suffer because of the re- 
insurance of their business through 
treaties with insolvent German com- 
panies. The business he thus assumes 
the supreme protection of, is almost 
wholly composed of dwelling houses 
which the Lawyers Mortgage Co. has 
issued mortgages on. The average fire 
insurance company retains as many 
dwelling house risks as they can se- 
cure, without re-insurance. 


HEAVY FIRE LOSS 


First Half of the Year Shows Big 
Increase Over Two Past 
Years 
Statistics covering the fire losses in 
the United States and Canada during 
the first six months of the current year 
show a material increase over the cor 





responding periods of 1915 and 1916. 
Should the same ratio of losses be 
maintained throughout the year the 


American ash heap will be much larger 
than for many previous years. The loss 
for the first half of the year is placed 
at $142,621,755, or at the rate of ap- 
proximately $300,000,000 for the year. 
The logs for this country alone is placed 
at $134,669,800, or $24,000,000 in excess 
of the loss during the first half of 1916, 
The proclamation of President Wilson, 
and the special proclamations of some 
of the Governors have apparently had 
little effect upon the public so far as 
fire prevention is concerned. 
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This article is written with the hope 
that it will be of some service to those 
agents whose limited experience in ma- 
rine insurance has not given them the 
opportunity or the occasion to become 
acquainted with the principle of gen- 
eral average. 

At the outset we wish to emphasize 
the fact that it is a mistake for an agent 
living in the interior of the country, at 
a distance from the sea coast, to con- 
«der that a knowledge of marine insur- 
ance would be of no practicable value 
to himself. The most important branch 
ot the marine insurance business is the 
insuring of cargo transported in ocean- 
going vessels, and with the growth of 
this country as an exporting nation, it 
is natural to expect that the volume o? 
marine insurance to be placed on cargo 
shipped to foreign countries will stead- 
ily increase, 

Coverage of Merchandise 

It may not be out of place here to 
sketch briefly the method of insuring 
rnerchandise that is shipped out of or 
into the country. Practically all mer- 
chandise that is exported is insured by 
the shipper, whether he be manufactur- 
er or jobber, under an open marine pol- 
icy, which is a contract policy that auto- 
matically covers all the good shipped 
by the assured at a certain agreed 
value, such as invoice cost, or invoice 
cost plus a certain percentage, usually 
covering continuously from the time 
the goods leave the factory or ware- 
house of the assured during transit 
by railroad to the seaport, and thence 
by the ocean-going vessels to port of 
destination. According to the usual 
custom an insurance certificate is is- 
sued under the policy, covering each 
shipment made. The certificate is 
negotiable, and, after being endorsed 
hy the shipper, is sent forward with the 
invoices, bills-of-lading, bank draft, and 
cther shipping documents. Any loss 
that may occur to the goods during the 
voyage, whether of a particular or gen- 
eral average nature, is usually settled 
with the foreign consignee by the insur- 
ance company’s foreign settling agents 
located at or near the port of destina- 
tion. Many times the shipper never 
knows that a loss on his goods has oc- 
curred. It is also the custom of many 
importers to insure goods shipped from 
abroad into this country, under open 
marine policies similar to those issued 
covering export shipments. 


Once an agent has ascertained the 
reeds of his client, and, with the help 
of the insurance company, has had the 
policy properly drawn, the most import- 
ant part of his work is completed. The 
particulars of each shipment, as it is 
made, are reported to him and by him 
transmitted to the company. Premiums, 
according to the rates as per the sched- 
ule furnished by the company when the 
policy is issued, are usually collected 
once a month. The agent, however, is 
virtually free from any concern in re- 
spect to the collection of losses. 


Detail Handled By Company 

The subject of general average is an 
intricate one, if considered in detail, but 
fortunately it is not at all necessary for 
an agent or broker engaged in effecting 
marine insurance to bother himself 
with technicalities. A general under- 
standing of the meaning of the term 
way, however, prove to be of some 
value. Such a knowledge may enable 
him at some time to be of service to one 


- By E. C. Elder, Special Agent, Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 
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ct his clients, for it is not infrequently 
the case that an exporter or importer 
of goods has himself little or no knowl- 
edge of the principle. It often happens 
tiiat the first time an owner of goods 
shipped by water has the subject 
brought to his attention, is when a de- 
mand is made by the steamship line 
that he sign a general average bond 
and put up a cash deposit as security 
for the payment of a general average 
contribution on his goods when the 
amount due from him has been accur- 
ately determined by the average ad- 
jJusters who have been employed by 
the steamship company to make up the 
general average statement. 

The doctrine of law known as gen- 
eral average pertains only to ‘maritime 
law and is solely concerned with a cer- 
tuin class of sacrifices and expenditures 
that may be incurred by the owners of 
a vessel for the purpose of saving the 
vessel and her cargo from imminen¢ 
peril. The principle will be more 
clearly understood if we bear in mind 
the fact that general averaze exists 
wholly apart from insurance and is 
not dependent in any way upon the 
iasurance contract. It involves obliga- 
tions that originally exist between ship 
owner and cargo owner, arising out of 
the contract for the carriage of goods, 
as expressed by the charter party and 
wills-of-lading, 
Average” 


“General Ancient Principle 


It may assist us to grasp the mean- 
ing of the law if we refer briefly to its 
crigin and growth. Some of the most 
ancient principles of law relating to 
maritime commerce that have come 
down to and now form a part of our 
law, are laws dealinm with the adjust- 
ment of losses caused by the jettison 
or throwing overboard of part of the 
cargo for the purpose of saving the 
ship and cargo from some threatening 
peril. A provision that has been cited 
eften by courts of law in cases involy- 
ing questions in regard to the jettison 
«” goods is the “Rhodian Law,” which 
was published in the Digest of Justin- 
jan about A. D. 530. This law, which 
has been cited by English and Ameri- 
can courts of law, even in our day, 
leads as follows: 

“By the Rhodian law it is pro- 
vided that when a jettison of goods 
takes place for the purpose of 
lightening a ship, that which has 
been jettisoned on behalf of all is 
restored by the contribution § of 
all.” 

The justice of such a law can readily 
le seen. Suppose that a vessel in at- 
tempting to enter a harbor” runs 
aground in an exposed position on a 
bar at the harbor entrance, and that in 
order to save the vessel from being 
pounded to pieces in a heavy sea, and 
to lighten her so that she will float, a 
part of her cargo is thrown overboard. 
It is obviously only fair that the own- 
ers of the vessel and the owners of the 
cargo that is saved by reason of the 
voluntary sacrifice of part of the cargo, 
should both contribute to make good 
ihe loss to the owners of the part of 
the cargo that was jettisoned. 

This law respecting allowances for 
jettisoned cargo has been extended to 
cover other losses and sacrifices of a 
similar nature, until, as Gow states in 
his valuable book on marine insurance, 
“It has later developed into a principle 
eccording to which all extraordinary 
sacrifices and expenditures made or in- 
curred voluntarily in order to avert 








from the whole venture some threat- 

ening peril, are divided pro rata over 

the whole of the items composing the 

venture.” 

Other Forms of Sacrifice, or Expen- 
diture 

Some of the other forms of sacrifice 
or expenditures of money, aside from 
allowances for jettisoned cargo, which 
it is the custom to make good in gen- 
eral average, are the following: 

Salvage expenses, or money paid to 
salvors engaged by the captain of a 
qisabled vessel, for successful efforts 
in Saving vessel and cargo. 

Certain classes of expenses incurred 
by a vessel in putting into a port of 
refuge to repair and refit, before she 
can continue the voyage in safety. 

Sacrifices of ship’s materials, such as 
damage. done in cutting away bulwarks 
in order to permit water to run off and 
allow the vessel to right herself after 
having been thrown on her beam ends; 
or the cutting away of masts and spars 
or letting go of sails to enable a dis- 
ebled vessel to right herself. 

Damage to machinery, if caused by 
en extraordinary use to save vessel 
and cargo. 

Damage to cargo, caused by water 
thrown on to extinguish a fire on board 
the ship. 

Freight that is lost as a result of a 
-acrifice of cargo, 

Losses Due to Accidents 

There are other forms of losses be- 
sides general average losses that are 
caused by marine disister. Damage 
caused, for instance, by an accidental 
stranding of vessel due to stress of 
veather does not constitute a general 
i verage loss; neither does damage to a 
vesel or her cargo caused by fire on 
shipboard. The distinction between 
losses of this description and general! 
“verage losses is that the first class 
comprises losses approximately caused 
by accident; while general average 
losses include only losses’ involving 
sacrifices of property and expenditures 
purposely made or incurred by the 
captain or other representative of the 
cwners of the vessel, for the benefit 
of vessel and cargo, in order to save 
hoth from danger. Arnold, the leading 
Pritish authority on marine insurance, 
Clearly draws the distinction between 
the two classes of losses, those that 
belong to general average and those 
that do not, in the following words: 

“The leading characteristic of a gen- 
eral average loss is, that it is the in- 
tentional result of the act of man, not 
the inevitable result of the perils in- 
sured against; it arises from damage 
rurposely submitted to or directly 
effected by the agency and will of man, 
not accidentally caused by the agency 
of the winds and waves.” 

Losses on account of damage to either 
vessel or cargo caused by an accident 
and not by a general average act must 
he borne by the owners of the prop- 
erty that is damaged. But all general 
average losses are made good by a con- 
tribution from all those who are inter- 
ested in the venture, following the 
simple and equitable rule, which has 
been recognized by the seafaring 
people of all nations from the earliest 
time of which we have any record, that 
that which has been sacrificed in the 
time of danger for the safety of all, 
shall be made good by a contribution 
from all those who have thereby been 
benefited. 

Origin of Average Adjusters 

The complex character of marine 
josses has been responsible for the 
forming of a class of experts called 
average adjusters. When a vessel has 
Leen forced to make sacrifices or incur 
expenses that have resulted in a gen- 
eral average loss, it is the custom of 
the owners of the vessel to appoint 
competent adjusters to handle the case. 
The ship owner has a lien on the cargo 
for its proportion of general average 


expenses and the first work of the ad- 
justers is to obtain proper security from 
the owners of the cargo, before it is 
released by the vessel, guaranteeing the 
payment of whatever charges may be 


assessed against it. Each owner of 
cargo is required to sign a general 
average bond, and,. unless, his goods 
are insured, to make a cash deposit, 
which is set high enough to cover 
any contribution that may be found to 
ye due on his goods. If the goods are 
insured, the adjusters will usually ac- 
cept, in lieu of a deposit, the written 
vuaranty of the insurance company to 
pay the contribution due when the state- 
ment is prepared and the exact amount 
escertained. In addition to arranging 
security for the payment of the general 
average assessment, there is often much 
work involved in determining the proper 
amount of allowance to make on ac- 
count of sacrifices that have been made 
ond for damage that has been done to 
vessel and cargo as a result of the gen- 
eral average act. The valuations upon 
which the different interests contribute 
ulso have to be determined. Generally 
speaking, cargo contributes upon its 
market value at the port of destination 
in the condition landed, less freight, 
duties, and certain other charges; the 
freight, upon the amount salved by the 
seneral average act or sacrifice, less ex- 
penses incurred in earning it after the 
date on which the general average act 
or sacrifice occurred; and the vessel, 
upon her value in the condition in which 
she arrived at the port where the voy- 
age is terminated. As an illustration, 
suppose that in a certain general aver- 
age case the contributory value of the 
vessel is fixed at $600,000, the cargo at 
$380,000, and the freight at $20,000, 
making an aggregate valuation of all in- 
terests of $1,000,000. The owners of 
the vessel would pay 60 per cent. of the 
veneral average on account of their hull 
interest and 2 per cent. on account of 
their interest in freight; the owners of 
the cargo would pay the balance, 38 
per cent. 
Clause Not in Early Policies 

It has been noted that general aver- 
age is not originally an insurance lia- 
bility. All standard forms of marine 
policies, however, whether covering hull 
or cargo, assume liability for any gen- 
eral average and salvage charges as- 
against the property insured, 
based on the insured value. Whenever, 
iherefore, cargo which is called upon to 
pay a general average contribution is 
insured, the general average deposit, il 
one has been made by the owner of the 
goods, is promptly refunded by the in 
surance company; but in practically all 
cases the steamship company will re- 
lease goods without demanding a cash 
deposit from the owner upon receiving 
the insurance company’s written guar 
unty to pay all such charges when the 
average statement is finally prepared. 

From the preceding it will be seen 
that although no direct damage may be 
caused by a marine disaster to goods 
cn board the ship, nevertheless the 
owner of the goods may be called upon 
te pay his proportion of expenses or 
sacrifices that are incurred by the own- 
er of the vessel or its agents for the 
benefit of all concerned. Such charges 
often constitute a serious loss, many 
times exceeding the insurance premium 


sessed 


that would be paid on the shipment. 


As a matter of fact, practically all ship- 
ments of imports and exports are in- 
sured. Banks transacting such a busi- 
ness could not afford to handle bills 
of exchange covering foreign  ship- 
ments unless they were properly pro- 
tected by marine insurance, and always 
require that marine insurance certifi- 
cates accompany the shipping docu- 
ments on which the advances are made. 


Direct Losses Not Covered 

General average losses, however, con- 
stitute only a part of the losses for 
which underwriters are liable under the 
terms of the customary marine policy. 
Other losses, such as those proximately 
caused by accident, as examples of 
which we have mentioned losses on ac- 
count of damage directly caused by 
fire or by the wind, are also recover- 
able under the ordinary form of con- 
tract. Losses of this kind consist prin- 
cipally of total losses and particular 
average losses. 
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Discuss Higher Rates the approval of the insurance people: Plate Glass Public Official 
The Inspector contended that the in- Burglary Liability Depository Bonds 


For Burglary Risks 


. ROBBERIES IN SILK TRADE FORCE 


UNDERWRITERS TO ACT 
Advance Fifty Per Cent. on 
Certain Commodities—Police 
Blamed for Crime 


Rates 


Representatives of twenty-three com- 
panies doing a burglary insurance busi- 
ress, held a meeting in the offices of 
the Fidelity and Casualty Company, 
this city, last week and took steps to 
fortify themselves against the abnormal 
losses that have been sustained durin” 
the past few months in Greater New 
York. The large scale on which the 
burglary business has been carried on 
hereabouts has been commented on 
from time to time by The Eastern Un- 
derwriter, and its readers are familiar 
with the conditions. 

As stated before, an increase of rates 
for this class of insurance would be 
necessary, and it was decided at last 
week’s meeting what those increases 
should be.’ J. J. Kenney, chairman of 
the mercantile committee of the under- 
writers, offered the following revised 
list of rates: 


The old rate was $33.60 for $1,000 1 
surance, $56 for $2,000, $78.40 for 
$3,000, $92.40 for $4,000 and $105 for 
$5,000, and an increase of $10 for each 
edditional $1,000. The new schedule 
fixes a rate of $40 for $1,000 and $70 
for $2,000, with an increase of $25 
thereafter for each $1,000 up to $10,000 
and $20 per $1,000 above that figure. 

Under the former system insurable 
commodities were gathered in four 
sroups. Group four of this list included 
jewelry and other articles, including 
silks, velours, velvets, etc. According to 
the new schedule, which was adopted 
by the association, the silks, velvets, 
velours and similar articles were taken 
out of group four and formed into a 
new group five. 

The change, however, affects only 
those commodities named and is con- 
fined strictly to mercantile risks. Resi- 
cences, flats and other insurances are 
not changed. It is to go into effect on 
September 1. 

The board also voted to raise the in- 
surance rates for flat houses in Chi- 
cago. ‘No increase was announced for 
homes in New York, in spite of the 
rapid jump recently in the number of 
burglaries in flats and apartments. 

Robberies among the wholesale and 
commission houses in the textile trade 
which is located between Worth Street 
«nd Twenty-Third Street, and especially 
in the silk goods section, have been of 
nightly occurrence during the past half 
year, and comparatively few of the 
criminals have been run down by the 
police, although the latter contend that 
the value of stolen property recovered 
during the first half of the year was 
Sreater than for any complete year 
— the past history of the Depart- 
ment. 


Conference With Police 

A conference at Police Headquarters 
on Monday was attended by a dozen or 
80 representatives of insurance compa- 
nies. Inspector Faurot represented the 
police department and several hours 
were spent in trying to devise means to 
check the crimes. Inspector Faurot said 
that the department had under consid- 
eration the establishment of a burglary 
prevention squad of police, which met 


surance companies were largely at fault 
for the burglaries because they accepted 
improper risks, thereby placing a heavy 
burden on the police. In retort, the in- 
surance men said that the police ought 
at least to be able to solve the robberies, 
if they were not able to prevent their 
commission, (Inspector Faurot said he 
was working on a suggestion from T. J. 
Corrigan and R. P. Sherman, of the 
Frankfort General Insurance Company, 
to the effect that the insurance compa- 
nies may be given special police power, 
and the privilege of viewing the “line- 
up” of convicted prisoners. 

It was declared that eighty per cent. 
of the robberies had ‘been committed by 
persons in the employ of the victims. 
The statement was made that one manu- 
facturing firm had been robbed seven- 
teen times during the past six months. 
Inspector Faurot thought it might be a 
good plan for employers to look into the 
character of the men when they em- 
ployed them, and to maintain a license 
bureau for night watchmen and elevator 
men, issuing to qualified men a card. 
He also suggested the standardizing of 
risks and the instalment in every loft of 
an up-to-date burglary alarm. “But the 
insurance companies will not put such 
clauses in their policies,” said the In- 
spector. 

The insurance companies hope that 
the movement recently set on foot will 
have a tendency to lessen burglaries. 
The increase of rates from 20 to 50 per 
cent. on various classes of risks is ex- 
pected to goad manufacturers and others 
who have been periodical victims to 
exercise more vigilance. As many of 
the crimes are believed to have been 
committed at night, or in the early morn- 
ing, by employes with the aid of truck- 
men, a closer watch is to be maintained 
during all hours. 


HARTFORD'S INCREASE 


New York Plate Glass Department In- 
creases Production 187 Per Cent. 
Over Seven Months of 1916 


The New York office of the Hartford 
Accident to July 31 had increased its 
late glass premiums 187 per cent, over 
the same period of last year. The pre- 
miums in 1916 amounted to $11,398.45. 
Jn 1917 the premiums received to July 
$1 totalled $32,823.44. This business is 
also attended by a substantial decrease 
in loss ratio. 

This increase takes the Hartiord 
Accident from its position near the bot- 
tom on the list of plate glass premium 
producers in New York City and places 
it in the front rank. It is indicative of 
the broadening policy of the company 
which caused it to separate the plate 
glass department of the New York office 
trom the burglary department last 
January and place it under the super- 
vision of Jose N. Ferrer, former super- 
intendent of the plate glass department 
of the Casualty Company of America. 
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Great Danger In 
Specimen Policies 
EVIDENCED BY EXPERIENCE OF 
GENERAL ACCIDENT 


Alleged Broker Covered Word “Speci- 
men” With Paster Bearing Fraud- 
ulent Signature of Officer 


That there is great need for the cas- 
ualty companies to further mutilate 
tneir sample policies is seen in the ex- 
perience of the General Accident which 
brought about the trial this week of 
cne J. J. Manning on the charge of hav- 
ing frandulently used the specimen 
policies of the company, 

The first inkling the Acci 
cent had that anything had gone amiss 
was about two weeks ago when the 
Rev. S. P. Reimika, a Catholic priest 
n South Brooklyn, came into the met- 
ropolitan office of the company and 
submitted a policy which he said had 
been sold him by a man giving the 
name of Edw. J. Dowling. Dowling, 
the priest said, gave him a receipted 
bill for $20 on his own stationary, 
which gave his address as 8) William 
St., and his telephone number as that 
of BE. E. Clapp & Co. He had sold other 
policies to two other priests, friends 
of Father Reimika, collecting $45 and 
#75 respectively. 

Bach policy was countersigned and 
authorized in regular manner, all bear 
ing the authorizing signature of a W. J. 
Anderson and the counter signature of 
a P. G. Ackermann, both of whom were 
represented to be officials of the Gen 
eral Accident. The latter signature 
was written on a paster which hid the 
words “Specimen Policy.” 

The priest gave a check in payment 
which was endorsed by a Mrs. Evelyn 
Manning who had a checking account 


General 


at the Chatham & Phenix Nitional 
Bank at Broadway and 144th St. Aft 
the bank her residence was learned 
together with the fact that she had 


opened her account with this check. 
At her residence it was lesrned thaf 
the was the wife of a J. J. Manning 


Through Mrs. Manning, it was learned 
that her husband claimed to be an in 
surance broker and was authorized to 
ao business all over the United States 
It was discovered, however, that he is 
not now licensed in any State. 
Manning was arrested in Albany on 


Wednesday and brought to New York 
City where he was arraigned on a 
charge of petty larceny und grand 
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larcency pending the convening of the 
Ggeneral Sessions Court. When pre 
cented with the evidence he is said 
to have confessed to having defrauded 
the priest on his insurance swindle 
together with an additional $500 on a 


stock deal. He would admit nothing 
further but it is believed from what 
his wife told that he has been im- 
plicated in similar stunts with other 


companies in Cleveland. When §ar- 
rested he admitted that he had a sup- 
ply of the specimen policies of the 
General Accident but no literature o/ 
any other company was fourd on him 


Came Early in Morning 
He secured these policy fcrms from 
the metropolitan office of the company 
by coming in at 8:30 in the morning 
when only a few employes were pres- 
ent and represented himself to come 
from the office of R. C. Rathbone & 


con, 

Manning filled out the policies in 
a way that showed he was not only 
familiar with accident and health coy. 
crage but an expert who could have 
earned an honest living with no diffi- 
culty, and the priest to whom he sold 
the policy said that he talked very 


familiarly of the subject and in a con- 
vincing manner. 

An interesting feature of the case 
was developed by Mrs. Manning who 
said that Manning has been a sufferer 
‘rom consumption, 

Credit for apprehending Manning is 
due to Jos. L. Mautner, manager of the 
metropolitan office of the General, and 
the accident and health department oi 
the office. The General, it might be 


said, has already taken steps to pre 
vont this method of traud from being 
iepeated 

STOPS AUTO THEFTS 


Insurance Companies, Auto Clubs and 
Glass Dealers Urged to Co-Operate 
in Establishing New Idea 


automobile 
have been 


Insurance companies, 
clubs and glass dealers 
urged by C. C, Kilbury, secretary of 
the Toledo Automobile Club, to co 
operate in putting into practice a new 
idea aimed at stopping the theft of 
automobiles. His idea is to place, by 
chemical process, the serial number of 
the car and the name of the owner's 
home town upon the windshield and 
that each owner should carry a card 
hearing his name, address and the 
serial number of his car. 

Identification marks upon the metal 
cr wooden parts of the car may be re- 
moved or altered, but not so with those 
upon glass, which must be broken or 
removed. Hence a car with a plain or 
broken glass would excite suspicion 
rhe glass seller plays his part when 
he is asked to sell windshield glass 
to a man who cannot prove ownership 
of the car for which the purchase is 
nade, 

Mr. Kilbury admits that there are 
numerous arguments against this plan 
und that to put it into operation would 
be a monumental task, but he states 
that present defects can be ironed out, 
und asks that the plan be given dis- 
cussion in the various auto clubs of 
the country. 
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The Hotel Hazard 


Is Ever Present 


ILLUMINATING ARTICLE IN TRAV- 
ELERS STANDARD 


Fire, Elevators, Falling, Collisions in 
Hallways, Are Cited as Important 
Contributors to Accidents 

In the last issue of the Travelers 
Standard, published by the Engineering 
and Inspection Division of the Travelers 
Insurance Company, the question of 
hazards as found jn hotels is discussed 
in the following language: 

When asked to enumerate the hazirds 
to which patrons of hotels are subjected, 
the average person, in all likelihood, 
will first mention fire, and if he is fa- 
cetiously inclined he may also refer to 
the disastrous consequences that tradi- 
tion associates with rural visitors and 
gas jets. The fire hazard rightly takes 
first place. The “blowing-out-the-gas” 
hazard, however, is largely fictitious. 
It exists mainly in the minds of news- 
paper men, and is supposed to be a joke, 
thouzh the nap was worn off of it 
wany years ago. 

In the fire hazard the hotel manage- 
ment, the employes, and the guests have 
an ever-present menace of varying de- 
gree,—the seriousness of the hazard 
depending largely upon the physical con- 
dition of the hotel. We cannot at this 
time discuss the hotel fire hazard in 
cetail, but it seems advisable to indicate 
the extremes. In the United States 
there are hundreds of small hotels in 
which the only fireproof things are the 
door knobs, the heating and cooking 
apparatus, and the steel pen at the reg- 
istration desk, This, of course, 
not include the bar-room stock, which is 
fireproof in a limited sense only. The 
fire-fighting apparatus often consists of 
a volunteer bucket brigade, or a fire 
engine manned by volunteer firemen. 
In contrast to this some of our modern 
hotels embody all that the ingenuity of 
man has devised for making buildings 
proof against fire. This includes fire- 
proof materials for walls, floors, ceilings, 
and partitions, wire glass for windows, 
special fire walls, sprinkler systems, fire 
hose on each floor, and as great a por- 
tion as possible of the room furniture 
ond furnishings of fireproof material. 

The physical condition of a hotel is 
a matter lying within the jurisdiction of 
the owners and the city authorities, and 
the guest must accept conditions as he 
finds them, for he has no authority to 
make improvements, even if he has the 
inclination. He can, however, so con- 
duct himself that no act of his will ex- 
pose either himself or the other guests 
to the hazards of a fire. A large num- 
ber of hotel fires have been started by 
guests who have thrown lighted matches 
in the general direction of a waste bas- 
ket or cuspidor. The match may be 
wholly extinguished in its flight, and 
if so no harm will result; but if it is 
still burning when it strikes, it is largely 
a matter of chance whether or not the 
blaze or spark will ignite inflammable 
material in or about the waste basket. 
fires have been started by lighted 
cigars and cigarettes left on stands and 
bureaus, and by cigars and cigarettes 
in the hands of guests who are addicted 
to the dangerous habit of smoking in 
bed. Electrical heating appliances, 
when left with the current turned on, 
have also been responsible for more 
than one disastrous conflagration. All 
fires from such causes may be pre- 
vented by the exercise of ordinary pre- 


does 


caution and care. Self-preservation-- 
the first law of nature —ougnt to be a 
sufficient reason for everyone to do his 
part in keeping down the number of 
hotel fires. 


Accidents often happen from the use, 
or rather misuse, of elevators in hotels 
E.evator service is simply a watter of 
vertical transportation, and it s only 
when operators and patrons keep this 
in mind and pay strict attention to the 
business in hand that reasonable assur 
ance against accidents may be guined, 
‘Hotel guests, and especially woinen, 
should remember that the mirror in the 
elevator is not a proper substilute for 
the dressing mirror. (An elevator is 
nce place for a mirror, anyway.) If the 
guest will keep this in mind she will 
also be more likely to recognize the 
particular floor at which she desires to 
alight, and therefore will be less likely 
to be injured in a belated attempt to 
leave the car. 


To. much cannot be said in condem- 
nation of the genera! practice among 
ti Valor Operators of starting the cars 
before the doors are entirely closed. 
Many persons appear to be unable to 
resist the impulse to enter or leave 
ali elevator when the door is only partly 
open, even though the car »latform hus 
nut yet reached the landing or is al- 
ready moving away from i. As a re- 
sult of this impulse numerous serious 
and oft-times fatal accidents eccur every 
year. Accidents of this kind may be 
prevenaced by the use of interlocks, mak- 


ing it impossible to open a chaftway 
door unless the car is at the corres- 


ponding landing, or to start the car be- 
fore the shaftway door is closed. 


Nowhere in this world, it seems, are 
we entirely free from the hazard of 
falling, and hotels are no more safe in 
this respect than most other placcs 
There are many places in every ho‘el 
where special care is necessary to avoid 
falls, and in this connection there comes 
to mind at once the great number of 
accidents due to tripping and slipping 
on the stairs. Smooth, polished floors 
are also responsible for injuries due to 
falls. This hazard is increased when 
patrons carelessly drop articles tnat 
slip easily on the floor. Wet paper 
makes treacherous footing, and we re- 
call a case in which a woman, after 
buying some flowers at the florist’s 
booth, stepped on a small piece of wet 
tissue paper and was seriousiy injured 
by the fall which resulted. Mention 
should also be made of the chances for 
severe injury from falls due to wet tiled 
bathroom floors, and to slippery bath- 


tubs. The number of ribs broken by 
falls against the sides of bathtubs is 
legion, 


Occasionally, also, at changes in the 
floor level there will be short ramps or 
single steps, and these, combined with 
inadequate hall lighting and general un- 
familiarity with the surroundings, fre- 
quently cause accidents. The hallways 
of hotels are usually covered with thick 
carpeting, so that no sounds will be 
likely to disturb the guests, from the 
hall side, save the raucous voices of 
the chambermaids. In turning a cor- 
ner in such a hall, a person usually has 
no way of knowing whether or not some- 
hody else is approaching from the oppo- 
site direction, and unpleasant collisions 
sometimes occur in consequence of the 
uncertainty. To guard against aceci- 
dents of this kind large mirrors are 
occasionally set in the corners, at an 
angle of 45 degrees with each branch of 
the hallway. When this is done, a per- 
son moving in either direction can see 
if there is anyone approaching around 
the corner. This device is not applic- 
able, however, where two hallways cross, 
or where one of them continues past 
the point of intersection. 


Hotel guests sometimes place articles 
on the window sills, from which vibra- 
tion or careless handling later causes 
them to fall. Anyone directly beneati 


is likely to be injured, in such an event. 


Penna. Department 
After Twisters 


BRANCH OFFICE ESTABLISHED 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


Deputy Commissioner Wilson Looking 
After Interests of Companies 
and the Public 


A. Nevin Detrich, examiner in chief 
of the Pennsylvania Insurance Depart- 
ment, on (Monday of this week called 
attention to what he styled criminal 
practices, resorted to by many insur- 
ance agents and some companies in 
Pennsylvania. He asked the people of 
the State to aid the insurance depart- 
ment in gathering evidence against “‘in- 
surance crooks,” (Mr. Detrich said: 

“The Insurance Department, in the 
prosecution of its work of safeguarding 
the public, has in recent months been 
kept busy in running down agents who 
have been openly violating the laws, and 
it has even been compelled to go to the 
home office of a casualty insurance com- 
pany and take a rule on it to show cause 
why its license to do business in Penn- 
svlvania should not be revoked. 

“The crime committed by these agents 
and the company managers is that of 
‘twisting business,’ which is a direct vio- 
lation of the act of June 12, 1913. 

“*Twisting business’ means the trans- 
fer through misrepresentations or false- 
hoods of policies existing in one com- 
pany to another company. The agents 
profit by large commissions, usually 100 
per cent., upon business of this kind, 
which becomes new business each time 
it is twisted. The policyholders who 
place confidence in the agents jeopardize 
their chances of collecting claims if they 
should happen to become ill or injured 
when they permit policies to lapse in 
one company and be changed to another 
company. 

“A branch of the Insurance Depart- 
ment, at 804 Commercial Trust Building, 
Philadelphia, and in charge of Robert 
C. Wilson, special deputy insurance com- 
missioner, is devoted to the settlement 
of claims between the public and insur- 


We recall a recent case, for example, 
in which a man in an open-air court din- 
ing room recently received a_ painful 
shoulder bruise when a drinking glass 
was knocked from a window sill on the 
fourth floor above him. Accidents such 
as these are not peculiar to hotels, but 
they are perhaps more likely to happen 
there than anywhere else, and hotel 
guests should therefore exercise every 
care to prevent them. 

Hard or sharp objects sometimes find 
their way into the food in hotel kitchens, 
and in consequence guests occasionally 
damage their teeth, or receive injuries 
of other kinds. Slivers from benches 
or boards on which food is prepared 
are among the commonest objects of 
this nature, and they may be quite 
sharp. Bits of glass are also occasion- 
ally encountered, and sharp fragments 
of bone are not infrequent, It is hardly 
necessary to say that the management 
should exercise the greatest care to 
prevent any such objects from getting 
into the food that is served. 

The hazard from eating food that is 
tainted, or that has been infected by 
flies, or that is improperly cooked or 
otherwise unfit for consumption, may 
be a very real one, and the only way 
to avoid it with a fair approach to cer- 
tainty is by patronizing only those ho- 
tels that have a good name in these 
respects, or which show evidences, in 
other ways, of being managed with due 
and proper regard to the sanitary wel- 
fare of their patrons. 


ance concerns; and it is well for the 
public and insurance companies and as- 
sociations to know that Deputy Wilson 
and his force, acting under the instruc- 
tions and with the co-operation of the 
Insurance Commissioner, are always 
available to the public and ready at all 
times to use the power of the Common- 
wealth to see justice is done.” 





SUIT ENTERED 
Question of Ownership of Swedish 
Vessel Involves a Claim for 

$343,000 


Papers have been filed in the New 
York State Court in a suit brought by 
the Universal Transportation Company 
of 29 Broadway, against the National 


Surety Company, to recover $343,000. 
The litigation grows out of a _ bond 
issued last year by the National Surety 
Company guaranteeing that a certain 
Swedish steamship company known as 
the Rederlakitebolaget Amie, would 
abide by certain court orders in connec- 
tion with the ownership of the steam- 
ship Ada. 

‘Prior to 1916 the Ada was owned by 
the Swedish corporation. About a year 
ago the Universal Transportation Com- 
pany, claiming to have bought her, li- 
belled her and levied an attachment in 
the New York harbor. The bonds free 
ing the vessel were executed by the 
National Surety Company which guar- 
anteed that the Swedish company would 
settle any final judgment. The Swedish 
corporation’s suit is on appeal in the 
New York courts at the present time. 
In the meantime the ship has been 
seized by the English Government. 

The National Surety Company de- 
clares that it will not be liable until 
the final decree is rendered against the 
Swedish corporation, and that the lat- 
ter may win its pending appeal. The 
National Surety Company is amply pro- 
tected, both because it has reinsured a 
large part of the risk, and also because 
it made the Swedish corporation de- 
posit with it a substantial amount of 
securities and cash when the bond was 
originally executed. 


SURETY 


TRAVELERS’ NEW POLICY 





Leader Income Disability Form Pays 
Both Accident and Health Indem- 
nity for Life of Assured 





The Travelers this week announced 
the issuance of a new accident and 
health policy to be known as the 
Leader Income Disability policy. This 
policy pays indemnity for total disabil- 
ity by either disease or accident so long 
as the assured lives and suffers such 
disability. It also pays for partial dis- 
ability. In event of dismemberment or 
loss of sight, dislocations or fractures, 
the insured may elect to receive a lump 
sum in lieu of weekly indemnity. The 
policy also contains provisions for 
double indemnity, reimbursement for 
hospital expenses and for surgical oper- 
ations. 

The Leader Income Disability policy 
may be issued for any combination of 
accident and health indemnity desired 
subject to the rules of the company. 
The premium rate for $25 weekly in- 
demnity is $60 annually. 


GLOBE COVERS CANTONMENT 

The 3,500 men employed in building 
the Government cantonments at Des 
Moines, Iowa, have been insured under 
the workmen’s compensation law in the 
Globe Indemnity. Owing to the speed 
at which the work is being pushed ani 
the large number of inexperienced work 
men, there have been a great many 
minor injuries, especially to the hands 
of workmen, Under the law, medical 
and surgical treatment is provided, free, 
but no indemnities are paid unless the 
disability lasts over two weeks, while 
most of the injuries are trivial. 
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Court Decides Case 
Against Fraternal 





INVOLVED EXPLOSION OF FIRE- 
WORKS 





Morgan G. Bulkeley, as Administrator 
of Estate of His Gardener, Wins 
Suit Against Brotherhood 


In the case of Bulkeley vs. Brother- 
hood Accident Company, in the Su- 
preme Court of Errors of Connecticut, 
the court held that the act of setting 
off a single firework is not a change of 
occupation from that of gardener to 
that of user or handler of fireworks, 
within the provision of an accident 
policy. 

Evidence that the bombs were ordi- 
narily safe, that from one to two min- 
utes usually elapsed between the light- 
ing of the fuse and the explosion of 
the charge, which threw the bom 
upwards, and that insured, his employ- 
er, and members of the family had set 
off a great many of them on other oc- 


casions, is enough to show that the act 
of setting off in the usual way a bomb, 
a firework, was not a voluntary expos- 
ure to unnecessary danger, within the 
provision of an accident policy. 


Question of Voluntary Exposure 

Relative to the question whether in- 
sured fatally injured by explosion of 
a bomb which he was setting off, volun- 
tarily exposed himself to unnecessary 
danger, within the provision of his ac- 
cldent policy, his declarations while on 
the way to the hospital, in answer to 
the question as to what happened, that 
it went off sooner than he expected, 
and something about a quick-burning 
fuse, all that witness could remember, 
are relevant and admissible, and make 
it more probable that the accident oc- 
curred because of a quick-firing fuse 
than from attempting to set off the 
bomb in some unusual way. 

The case was an appeal from the 
Superior Court, (Hartford County, in an 
action brought by Morgan G. Bulkeley, 
administrator, against the Brotherhood 
Accident Company on a policy of health 
and accident assurance. From a judg- 
ment for plaintiff, defendant appeals. 

The plaintiff's decedent, Oscar L. 
Johnson, a gardener in the plaintiff’s 
employ, was injured by the explosion 
of a firework called a bomb, intended 
to be fired by placing it in a mortar 
and lighting a fuse. Some of these 
fireworks, left over from the previous 
Fourth of July, were found about the 
premises, and Johnson was seen to take 
a bomb and mortar from _ plaintiff’s 
garage toward an open place nearby. 
Nobody witnessed the accident, but an 
explosion was heard, and Johnson was 
observed rolling on the grass trying to 
extinguish a fire burning in the cloth- 
ing about his neck and chest. Two days 
afterwards Johnson died in conse- 
quence of burns and wounds received 
from the explosion of the bomb. While 
being taken to the hospital Johnson 
was asked, “What happened?” and 
said that it went off sooner than he 
expected, and something about a quick- 
burning fuse. 

The policy exempts the defendant 
from liability for injuries caused by 
“voluntary exposure to unnecessary 
danger,” and provides that in case of 
injury after the insured has “changed 
his occupation to one classified by the 
Company as one more hazardous than 
that herein stated” the Company’s lia- 
bility shall be only for the amount 
which the premium would have pur- 
chased at the rate fixed by the Com- 
pany for such more hazardous occupa- 
tion. 

The complaint alleges that the in- 
sured duly fulfilled all the conditions 


of the insurance on his part, and that 
the death was not from any cause ex- 
empted in the policy. The answer 
Icaves the plaintiff to his proof as to 
the facts, denies that the assured ful- 
filled the conditions of the insurance, 
alleges that the injury was caused by 
voluntary exposure to unnecessary 
danger, and as an alternative defense, 
that the assured had changed his oc- 
cupation, and was engaged in using or 
handling fireworks when injured, 
whereby the Company’s liability was 
reduced to $200, in respect of which a 
tender is pleaded. 


No Change of Occupation 


It is too plain for discussion that the 
act of setting off a single firework is 
not a change of occupation from that 
of gardener to that of a user or handler 
of fireworks. 


The other ground of defense, that 
the injury was caused by voluntary ex- 
posure to unnecessary danger, rests 
upon the determination of a motion to 
correct the finding by erasing there- 
from the finding that the death was 
not from any cause excepted in the 
policy, and by substituting therefor a 
proposed finding that the plaintiff of- 
fered no evidence to show that decedent 
did not voluntarily expose himself to 
unnecessary danger. It is, however, 
unnecessary to follow the defendant's 
argument any further, because the find- 
ing to the Trial Court is supported by 
the evidence, and the defense of vol- 
untary exposure to unnecessary danger 
is disposed of on the merits in the 
plaintiff's favor. There was evidence 
tending to show that the bombs were 
ordinarily safe, that from one to two 
minutes usually elapsed between the 
lighting of the fuse and the explosion 
of the charge which threw the bomb 
upward, and that the decedent, his em- 
ployer, and members of the employer's 
family had set off great numbers of 
them at Independence Day celebrations. 
This was enough to show that the act 
of setting off one of these bombs in 
the usual way was not a voluntary ex- 
posure to unnecessary danger. 


Was Accidental 


Then the question remained whether 
Johnson attempted to set the bomb off 
in some unusual way, or in some other 
way voluntarily exposed himself to un- 
necessary danger in setting it off. On 
this point his declarations made while 
being taken to the hospital are relevant 
and admissible, and they make it more 
probable than otherwise that the acci- 
dent occurred because of a defective 
quick-firing fuse. Defendant excepted 
to the admission of these declarations, 
and now makes the claim that they 
were too vague and indefinite to be ad- 
mitted in evidence. This, however, 
was the fault of the witness to whom 
the declarations were made, who was 
obliged to give the substance of what 
was said because he could not remem- 
ber the words. Taking these discon- 
nected phrases as expressing the sub- 
stance of Johnson’s declarations, there 
is no difficulty whatever in supporting 
the finding of the Trial Court that the 
death was not from any cause excepted 
in the policy. 

TOWN BONDS 

Under the Virginia law, town bonds 
cannot be accepted by the State treas- 
urer from insurance companies as 
security for the protection of policy- 
holders. In response to a request from 
Commissioner Button the attorney gen- 
eral’s department rendered an opinion 
to that effect last week. The point was 
raised when the National Insurance 
Company, a sick benefit concern of 
Norfolk, offered to deposit as security 
bonds of the town of Franklin, Va. 
There appears to be no special objec- 
tion to bonds of that class except that 
the law makes no provision for their 
acceptance. United States, State, city 
or county bonds may be accepted. The 
attorney general, in another opinion, 
held that foreign fraternal beneficial 
societies are not required to pay a fee 





W. E. SMALL, President PETER EPES, Agency Mgr. E. P. AMERINE, Secretary 


GEORGIA CASUALTY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: MACON, GEORGIA 


“DIXIE AUTO POLICY” 
THE LAST WORD IN MOTOR INSURANCE 


Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders........$1,526,022.81 








The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


HOME OFFICE, 47 CEDAR STREET 
CHARTERED 1874 


Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
Russell R. Cornell, Vice-Pres. S. Wm. Burton, Sec. Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass’t Sec. 


RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 








rHE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 
HEAD OFFICE F. J. WALTERS 





CHICAGO Resident Manager 
seme 55 JOHN STREET 
F. W. LAWSON New York 
General Manager eosvelinad 
Liability, Accident, ry A. Lord & Co, 
Burglary, Boiler and " re pbey St., a 





Credit Insurance Established 1869 New England 


London Guarantee & Accident Co.,Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 








The Frankfort General Insurance Co. 
UNITED STATES ))EPARTMENT 
123-133 William St., New York, N. Y. 
TRUSTEES: 
Union Trust Company, 80 Broadway, New York City 
CASUALTY INSURANCE 
AGENTS WANTED FOR UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY 








C. A. CRAIG, President W, R. WILLS, Vice-Pres. C. R. CLEMENTS, Sec, & Treas. 


The National Life and Accident Insurance Company 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Industrial, Life, Health and Accident Insurance 
in ONE policy 























cf $2.50 required of insurance com- 
yanies for service in cases brought 
against them through the insurance AMERICAN 


commissioner as statutory agent. It 
seems that this penalty, with reference 
to fraternals, was omitted in the so- 
called Mobile bill passed a few years 
ago. 


SURETY 
COMPANY 
EMBEZZLEMENTS ee aiaeiiie 


According to the bonding depart- 
ment of the Fidelity and Casualty Com- 
100 BROADWAY 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds 






pany, the long fingered gentry reaped 
a rich harvest during the months of 
April and May. The total amount of 
money embezzled from the various big 
interests amounted to $1,595,238. 
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PURELY MUTUAL CHARTERED 1857 


THE 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
GEO. C. MARKHAM, President 


Insurance in Force, $1,505,464,984 


SATISFIED POLICYHOLDERS each year apply for over 35% of the 
new insurance issued. 


POLICIES MOST FLEXIBLE AND EASY TO SELL 
Complete Agency Protection: 
Enforced Anti-Rebate and No-Brokerage Rules 


Investigate Write GEO. E. COPELAND, 
before selecting your Supt. of Agencies, 
Company Milwaukee, Wis. 














Pan-American Life Insurance Company 


NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 


Capital........ $1,000,000.00 


OUR 1916 STATEMENT SHOWS 


Insurance in force........... (over).... $42.400,000 
RE err eer (over).... 5,600,000 
New Insurance paid for...............> 10,000,000 


The High Scores in the Life Insurance Profession are won by Trained 
Men. We will train you in the Profession and locate you in Productive 
Territory either North or South. Your Opportunity is Here. 


Further information on request. Address: 
E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and General Manager 


Whitney Central Bank Building 
NEW ORLEANS, U. S. A. 
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American Central Life 


Insurance Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Established 1899 








All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 
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To the Man Who is Willing—and Will 





We are prepared to offer unusual opportunities for money-making 
NOW and creating a competence for the FUTURE. 


FOR CONTRACTS AND TERRITORY, ADDRESS 


H. M. HARGROVE, President :: Beaumont, Texas 




















WORTH KNOWING 


Suppose that you are insured in the United Life and Accident Insur- 
ance Company of New Hampshire for $s5,00c under the Company’s Triple 
Indemnity Plan, what does your Policy guarantee to do? 


ANSWER: 


FIRST, it guarantees that in case of death from any cause, $5,000, the face of the 
Policy, will be paid. 

SECOND, that in case of death from any ACCIDENT, $10,000, or DOUBLE the 
face of the Policy, will be paid. 

THIRD, that in case of death from certain SPECIFIED accident, $15,000, or THREE 
TIMES the face of the Policy, will be paid. 

BUT THIS IS NOT ALL. The Accident Disability Endorsement FURTHER guar. 
antees that in case of total disability as a result of accidental injury, the Company 
will pay direct to YOU at the rate of $50 PER WEEK during such disability, but not 
to exceed sa weeks, after which the weekly indemnity will be at the rate of $25 PER 
WEEK throughout the period of disability. Can insurance do MORE? And why 
should any man be satisfied with a policy that would do less? The cost is low. 

Agents wanted in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont. Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia, Delaware, Maryland, Mississippi, 
Kansas, Missouri. An opportunity for Life Insurance Salesmen of ability. Address: 


United Life and Accident Insurance Co. 
Home Office, United Life Building - Concord, New Hampshire 
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A Progressive 
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San Francisco Losses 
Amounting to $4,522,905.00 
paid PROMPTLY IN CASH 
WITHOUT DISCOUNT, from 
funds largely supplied by head 
office in Liverpool 


Liverpool 






U. S. Cash Assets, Dec. 31, 1916 $15,827,439.35 
Surplus, - +» «+ + §,460,745,.59 
Losses Paid by Chicago Fire, 1871 3,239,491.00 
Losses Paid by Boston Fire, 1872  1,427,290.00 
Losses Paid by Baltimore Fire, 1904 — 1,051,543.00 
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Insurance Co, 


CIMICED 








Over $152,000,000.00 


Losses Paid in the United States 





HENRY W. EATON, Manager 

G. W. HOYT, Deputy Manager 

HUGH R. LOUDON, Assoc. Deputy Mgr. 
J. B. KREMER, Asst. Deputy Manager 
T. A. WEED, Agency Superintendent 








NEW YORK OFFICE 
80 William Street 


































